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HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER 
AND OIL BEARINGS 





Please the Farmer 
and Earn Your Pay! 


Friend farmer appreciates any service you 
can render him. In his way he is a mer- 
chant as well as a producer, so he can return 
any compliments you have to offer. 


The National No. 88 Barn Door Hanger 
meets a long felt need. It is carried closer 
to the rail than any other adjustable hanger. 


/ 


It is protected against intrusion by bird 
and storm by the long extended cover on the 
rail. 


Packed one pair in a box complete with all 
necessary parts; bolts, lag screws, etc. 


Feature “National No. 88” next week! 


Write for “direct-from-the-factory” de- 
tails. 


National Manufacturing Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 
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Boy and girl, 11 and 9 years old re- 
spectively, who won $20 and $15 for 
first and second prize in pig feeding 


contest. Pigs weighed 290 Ib. each 
MONG the many social and economic move- 
ments of the day there is no one so fraught 
with promise as rural community work, for 
it seeks to solve the problem of life on the farm 
and to justify the existence of the country town. 
It is threshing old straw to tell of the various plans 
which, under the guise of eliminating the middle- 
man, seek to make the small town an unnecessary 
economic unit. The country storekeeper soon found 
that the answer was not the often futile attempt 
to merely meet the prices of the mail-order house. 
He was quite right in his contention that the 
farmer needed the small town as much as the small 
town needed the farmer, but he was entirely for- 
getful that the trouble lay primarily in the failure 
of the small town to see its duty and to do it, all 
due to the misconception that the farmer was 
mostly a customer, rather than also a friend and 
neighbor. The answer was found in that state- 
ment which afterward came to be known as the 
“Trenton Idea,” that the size of each town was 
not its corporate limits, but the extent of its influ- 
ence in the surrounding country. Likewise, that 
the problem was a social rather than an economic 
one, and its motto was summed up in the phrase 
“Learn to know your neighbor, lest you like him.” 
Also that if the town follows that motto, the gates 

of Hell shall not prevail against it. 


Business and Friendship 


It all comes back to the real, self-evident eco- 
nomic fact, not to be found in text books, that 
you are apt to do business with those you know 
and like. Immediately the circle widens, for if 
Trenton, Miss., enlarges its business and social 
bounds to take in many more miles of contiguous 
territory, then it immediately becomes interested 
in the development of that contiguous territory. 
So, too, does that great city in Missouri with which 
Trenton trades. Now, just as soon as Trenton got 
that idea into its head about the contiguous terri- 
tory it immediately got out of its head that other 
idea, only this time a mistaken one of most smal’ 
towns, about getting factories there to enliven the 
place and give it prosperity. For Trenton then 
perceived that it was surrounded by a number of 
factories, in the shape of farms, which produced 
the most essential things in the world—food and 
raiment—and which, under proper care, would go 
on producing them forever and a day. Likewise, 
that the real business of the Trenton commercial 
world was to foregather with these farmers, so that 
by mutual help and co-operation the product of 
these same farms might be increased and multi- 
plied, so that the farmers themselves and Trenton, 
with which the farmer traded, and the great city 
with which Trenton traded, might all be greatly 
benefited. It soon developed that there was only 





& £ The Economic Significance 
age of Rural Community Work 


The Link Between the Country Town 


and the Farm 


By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


one way to do these very practical business things, 
and that was to first unite the town and the coun- 
tryside in social bonds. 


Education and Amusement 


The town must be made the life and inspiration 
of the surrounding country. It must furnish amuse- 
ment and education to the country folks round about 
it, must have an “opera house” and “movies,” a 
public library or reading room, attractive stores 
and restaurants or hotels, churches and good 
schools, and the farmers must be made a part of 
this social life. With good roads and automobiles, 
communication and sociability between town and 
country become easy and constant, and after that 
the matter of trading together follows as night fol- 
lows the day. The real difficulty, and the real 
solution of the difficulty, is to arouse the local 
pride of the town and the rest is easy. There are 
a thousand ways of giving expression to this local 
pride, and the more direct and elemental they are 
the more effective the results. 


Children’s Clubs 


One plan is for the bankers of the town to or- 
ganize a boys’ pig club among the farmer boys of 
the surrounding country. The banker lends each 
boy enough money to buy a pig, and takes the 
boy’s note for it. The Agricultural College of the 
State University sends the boy instructions in 
feeding and caring for the pig. At county fairs 
and the State fairs prizes are given for the best 
results. One boy that I know of bought a pig for 
$4. It cost him $8.42 to raise that pig. He won 
$33 in prizes on the pig, and then sold the pig for 
$30. Meantime the boy was learning how to raise 
pigs properly, was getting a business education in 
responsibility, and, like every other member of 
the club, met his note promptly when due. Also, 
this plan is increasing both the number and the 
quality of hogs in the country, and hogs are like 
gold dollars to the farmers. 


Live Stock for the Farmers 


Another plan is to provide the farmers with 
blooded cattle for dairy purposes. Bankers, rail- 
roads, business men, all take a hand in this. There 
are various methods, but one of the best is to buy 
the live stock and sell it to the farmers, taking 
their notes for the animals. Now, a dairy cow is 
a gilt-edged bond, a revenue-producing machine, as 
well as a giver of milk, and several other things be- 
sides. She annually gives her own weight in milk, 
from two to ten times, according to the nature and 
quality of her breed, and is apt to pay for herself 
the first year. 

When the local pride of the small town gets 
aroused it takes all sorts of unexpected develop- 
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Six cars of speakers leaving Trenton for a far-and-wide campaign 


ments. One of the little cities in northeast Mis- 
souri raised money among its citizens and started 
a small flouring mill of 25 bbl. capacity per day, 
where farmers could bring their wheat to be ground 
and could get rough feed stuff, which heretofore 
they had been buying in car lots from far-away 


though hard to start it is almost indestructible when 
once it takes root. The silo is the dependence of 
the farmer in times of drouth, for the preserving 
through the winter of that green food for stock 
which otherwise would have been lost by the drouth. 
What it is is told in the story of the little girl 





Having a good time at the Grundy County Fair Association, organized 1859. One of the institutions that 


developed “The 


Kansas. They had thus an immediate market for 
their grain, and had their feed stuff from their 
own products at much less than they hitherto paid. 
So there are more farmers coming to this little 
town—Edina—than ever before. Not content with 
this, the county—Knox—in which this little town 
is situated put on a campaign for silos and alfalfa 
throughout the country. Alfalfa is a word to con- 
jure with everywhere in the West and South, for 


» Trenton Idea” 


who got her catechism mixed, and said that a lie 
“was an ever-present help in time of trouble.” 


The Commercial Club 


Another city in northeast Missouri. had been 
greatly content with itself for many years, and 
consequently was fast asleep and weary. One day 
there came a live wire to that town, and it sud- 
denly woke and got going, and has been going ever 





The kind of flocks that raise the purchasing power in a community 
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since at a pace which makes Ruth Law look as if 
she were tied to a post. It has a live commercial 
club which knows all the farmers in the county, 
attends all their social functions, brings them into 
town to all the various entertainments, and is tax- 
ing itself to build better roads all over the county. 

Another Rip Van Winkle of a Missouri town was 
awakened from its long slumber by this same live 
wire, and the rejuvenated commercial club formed 
an offensive and defensive alliance with all the 
farmers within ten miles. One of its stunts is a 
series of baseball matches with the farmers in the 
neighboring townships. 

Most remarkable of all is the story of an aban- 
doned parish in the country district of northwest 
Missouri. Not long ago it was taken hold of by 
a quiet, unassuming clergyman. To-day it is the 
center of life and inspiration to all the surrounding 


A Letter to Dan Dealer, Esq. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—tThe following letter, taken 
from Motorcycle Illustrated, contains so much good 
advice, so cleverly expressed, that we reproduce it 
in order that hardware dealers may use the ideas 
in connection with their motorcycle business in par- 
ticular and adapt them to the selling end of their 
hardware business in general. The paragraphs re- 
ferring to the taking of photographs of stores is 
especially endorsed. 


The letter 


Say DAN:—Here’s a matter I’ve wanted to call 
to your attention for some time. 

It concerns photographs and how to make them 
pay returns. It’s quite a problem, too, when you 
get into it. For example: 

A photograph of a dealer’s store may be a reg’lar 
old goshwalloper of a publicity-getter. 

Or it may be one of those little jokers that would 
be better left out of the deck altogether. 

It all depends on whether the cameraman did his 
thinking in a lignum vite dome or a good old-fash- 
ioned noodle. 

A case in point: I am lamping at this precise 
moment a most remarkable photograph of a motor- 
cycle agency—almost. 

The chief features in it are a delivery automo- 
bile and an electric light pole. The automobile and 
the pole look quite well, thank you. 

But you have to give the picture the triple-O in 
order to discover the motorcycle store. It’s there, 
but it’s all-fired bashful. 

The dealer’s window was too far from the camera 
to show well, and several motorcycles on the side- 
walk are hiding behind the car and the aforemen- 
tioned pole. 

There’s no percentage in that kind of a picture, 
Dan. From your angle your store is the biggest 
thing on the map. That’s the way you ought to 
feel about it. Don’t let any one belittle it. 

When you have a picture taken, see that the 
camera does full justice to your place. If the pho- 
tographer is a second-rater, aim him at the next 
county and get a reg’lar feller to make the photo- 
graph for you. 

Your business, and ours, is to sell motorcycles. 
Let the automobile men and the electric lighting 
men do their own advertising. That’s fair enough, 
isn’t it? 

The trade journals welcome good pictures of 
dealers’ stores. They’re durned scarce, that’s why. 
Eight out of ten photographs received have some 
kind of a little joker in them. 
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country. It has football, baseball, tennis and bas- 
ketball teams. It has reading clubs, literary and 
dramatic clubs, good road associations, and farmers’ 
clubs. It is an example of modern, scientific agri- 
culture, and of sanitary, wholesome living on the 
farm. Business has followed sociability and hu- 
man contact and friendliness in every one of these 
endeavors. So likewise there have come better 
ways of agriculture and more productiveness. Also 
there have been other things than mere material 
gain. Everywhere throughout the rural West the 
cry is for more and better schools, and for all those 
opportunities of enlightenment and knowledge that 
have been so long denied the dwellers in the coun- 
tryside. Such is this great movement, the stirring 
of local pride and ambition, which is slowly but 
surely changing the face of all economic and social 
life throughout the West and South. 





When a really bright and attractive photograph 
of a dealer’s place comes to hand, the editor de- 
clares a five-minute recess and throws up his hat 
—if he owns one. He may even go out and buy him- 
self a cigar. 

All because he knows he is going to be able to 
brighten his pages and, at the same time, help a 
deserving dealer and boost the motorcycle game 
generally. ; 

Now, under those conditions isn’t it worth while 
for dealers to strive for good pictures? No doubt 
of it. And isn’t it just about as easy to get a 
good photograph as a poor one? Nearly always. 

What’s needed? Why, a neat window display, 
clean windows, a clean sidewalk, with several mo- 
torcycles in sight, perhaps, and only the actual staff 
of the store in or about the doorway. 

There are no ironclad rules, however. The main 
requirement is to show that you are running a 
motorcycle store, or a bicycle store, or both, as the 
case may be; and that your place is clean and busi- 
nesslike. 

And here’s another matter that I think we ought 
to get together on, Dan, at just about this time. 

While we are telling Mr. Man-With-the-Money 
all about the 1917 motorcycles why not aim some 
special sidecar literature at the Lady-Who-Married- 
Him? 

Seems like a logical thing to do, doesn’t it? She’s 
the one who has to be interested in eight cases out 
of ten before a sidecar sale can be closed. 

If for any reason she should veto the sidecar prop- 
osition, Mr. Man-With-the-Money wouldn’t buy the 
car—and he might not even buy the motorcycle! 

That’s something to think about. Seems rather 
foolish to overlook the lady in the case when it’s a 
double-barrelled certainty that her say-so can 
usually make or mar a sidecar sale. 

Some of the fair ones (political stuff) have a 
hunch that they might not be comfortable in a side- 
car, that they might be cramped for room, and 
mussed up, or otherwise embarrassed. 

If they are toddling around with ideas tucked 
away under their side-combs it means that they 
are in need of some detailed information, does it 
not? It does. And who is going to give it? 

Mr. Man-With-the-Money may try to explain mat- 
ters, but maybe he’s not a good explainer—even if 
he is married. He may not know much about side- 
car comforts and joys himself, and, besides, he’s 
chiefly interested in the motorcycle. 

If the job of making a sidecar enthusiast out of 
the Missus is left to him he may not deliver the 
goods. Perhaps he’ll decide that a solo motorcycle 
was really all he wanted, after all—and call it a 
day. In that case—bing! goes a sale. 
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So you see the only safe procedure is for the 
dealer himself to tell the Missus about sidecars. 
It’s his business to do so, anyway. 

If it isn’t possible to have personal interviews at 
first, why not get out a neat and instructive form 
letter talking sidecars, and addressed to the lady in 
the case, and mail it with some of the factory book- 
lets on sidecars? 

When you begin to talk motorcycle to Mr. Man- 
With-the-Money it’s about time to say something 
about sidecars to the Lady-Who-Married-Him. The 
thought of buying a motorcycle and a sidecar at 
the same time won’t scare him off—not after the 
Lady-Who-etec. gets interested. 

1917 is going to be a big sidecar year, and the 
whole industry is going to be better because of it. 
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The more sidecars we sell the more ladies we will 
have with us on the road, and the more ladies we 
have the higher will be the plane of the sport and 
the trade. 

So don’t leave your sidecar sales to chance. And 
don’t leave it all up to Hubby. Tell him about the 
sidecar proposition, of course, but make a point 
also of interesting the Missus. 

Suppose he hasn’t a Missus? Well, that’s differ- 
ent. The only thing to do in that case is watch 
where he goes on Wednesday and Sunday nights 
with his hair all slicked up and cologne on his 
coat lapel—and then slip your sidecar letter under 
that girl’s front door. 

Yours for More Shekels, 
DON. 
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Tool display made by Howell Bros., Richmond, Va. 


- A Tool-Selling Window 


HOWELL BROS., Richmond, Va., recently made 

a display which proved very attractive and 
sold many tools for them. The background of the 
window was papered sky blue with a white and gray 
border, and the pillars adjoining were in the same 
colors. Foliage was used in front of the pillars, 
and in the center near the ceiling. The background 
was composed of three panels of beaver board cov- 
ered with a mixture of blue and brown wallpaper. 
At the top of these panels were gilded wood carv- 
ings. Below these carvings tools were displayed. 
In the center of the window behind a workman’s 
bench was a wax figure of a carpenter in the act 
of measuring a board. A plane and shavings added 
a realistic touch. In front of the bench was a shelf 
covered with tan paper on which were all kinds of 
tools. The floor of the window was covered with 
dark brown paper, on which were more tools. At 
the right of the figure was a board showing the dif- 


ferent stages a Simonds saw goes through before 
it is a finished article. This window was trimmed 
by Robin A. Frayser. 


° ° ‘ 
Buckeye Twist Drill Company 

an s 

Increases Capital 

HE capitalization of the Buckeye Twist Drill 
Company, Alliance, Ohio, has been increased 
from $150,000 to $1,000,000, by action of the direc- 
tors taken after a meeting of the stockholders which 
was held recently. The increase was made because 
the company contemplates large additions to the 
plant at Alliance that will result in the employment 
of an increased number of men. In a statement 
made by E. D. Rogers, president of the firm and 
vice-president and general manager of sales of the 
United Alloy Steel Company, Mr. Rogers said such 
additional capital as may be desired will be raised 
by the sale of the increased stock to the present 
stockholders of the company. 
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The Webb Bill—Stevens Bill—Railroad Strikes 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20, 1916. 


HE cloak rooms of the Senate are sibilant with 
the slithering sound of sharpening steel. 
Knives are being whetted for the Webb bill! 

This measure, which embraces a single simple 
proposition, namely, that the anti-trust laws of 
the United States shall not operate to prevent com- 
binations of American manufacturers and export- 
ers for the development of our foreign trade, passed 
the House almost without debate in the closing 
days of the last session, and but for lack of time 
would have been immediately urged upon the atten- 
tion of the Senate. Drafted by the Federal Trade 
Commission, which stands for the highest Govern- 
ment conception of business ethics, and strongly 
indorsed by the President and the entire Cabinet, 
there was every reason to suppose that the Senate 
would bring the bill forward immediately upon 
convening in December, and push it to final pas- 
sage. 

Trade Protection Needed Now 


If the enactment of such a measure seemed neces- 
sary when it passed the House, last September, the 
developments of the last four months have served 
merely to intensify the situation and to increase the 
importance of early Congressional action. Two 
great commercial combinations have since arisen 
in Europe, one launched by the Central Powers and 
one by the Allies, each directed against the other, 
and both against the United States. The avowed 
purpose of these combinations is to “protect their 
trade.” The real object is to recover the trade 
they have lost to the United States and to get as 
much more of our business as they possibly can. 

In the face of two such gigantic world trusts, the 
American seeking to build up foreign business with 
his individual facilities, unaided either by his Gov- 
ernment or by his associates in the United States, 
stands about as much chance of success as the 
traditional tallow-legged cat in Hades. Combina- 
tion against combination is his only recourse, but, 
thanks to the demagogues in Congress, the short- 
sighted Sherman act, though fairly well conceived 
so far as domestic business goes, takes no account 
of foreign trade conditions, and blocks the Ameri- 
can exporter at every turn. 


Webb Bill Unshackles Business 


The Webb bill changes all this. It enables Smith 
and Jones and Brown—and Robinson, too, if he de- 
sires, for combinations under this statute are to be 
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open to any American who “wants in”’—to unite 
their facilities, agree on prices, and generally pool 
their issues for export trade only. 

It is the wise, sensible thing to do, and it should 
have been done long ago. Doubtless it would have 
been done long ago but for the fear which con- 
stantly fills the breast of the demagogue whenever 
he hears the word “combination.” If you want to 
scare a politician half out of his wits, whisper 
“combination” or “pool” or “trust” in his ear, and 
see him throw a fit. 

When the Senate convened on Dec. 4 the friends 
of the Webb bill predicted the measure would be 
called up and passed within a week. Day after 
day went by, but nothing happened. Then whis- 
pers of opposition began to be heard, and finally 
the statement was made that there was “some 
difference of opinion” among Senators “with re- 
gard to the form of the bill,” and that hearings 
would be held upon the measure before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It was thought 
these hearings would begin almost immediately, but 
soon the announcement came that they would be held 
in January, “immediately after the holiday re- 
cess.” 

The Senegambian in the Woodpile 


Careful investigation develops the fact that a 
small coterie of Senators, of whom Senator Robert 
Ear-to-the-Ground La Follette of Wisconsin is the 
reputed leader, have decided to fight the Webb bill 
and to kill it by dilatory tactics. Already they have 
delayed action a month, and when the bill finally 
comes out of the Senate Committee less than forty 
legislative days of the session will remain. 

Under the easy-going rules of the Senate a de- 
termined contingent of three or four Senators can 
kill almost any measure, outside the general supply 
bills, during a short session of the Senate, and on 
more than one occasion one of the big budget meas- 
ures has been talked to death by one or two able- 
bodied wind-jamming Solons. With these prece- 
dents in view, therefore, the object and tactics of 
the opponents of the Webb bill are pretty fully dis- 
closed. 

“Amending” the Bill to Death 


And now comes talk of “amending” the Webb 
bill. In the aforesaid cloak rooms they call it 
“drawing the teeth” of the measure. Whatever 
you call it, amendment in this case means simply 
killing the bill. 

Even if the House could ever be brought to ac- 
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cept an amended bill, there will not be sufficient 
time to thresh it through the Conference Commit- 
tee before the death of Congress on Mar. 4 next. 
The principle underlying the Webb bill is so simple 
that to amend it would be to produce an abortion. 
Summing up the situation, therefore, it is the 
Webb bill or nothing, and it’s largely up to the 
business men of the country to convince the Senate 
that it must be the Webb bill. 
By the way, have you introduced yourself to 
\¢ your Senator yet? You will remember that a few 
weeks ago I asked you if you happened to know 
him. This would be an excellent occasion for you 
to sit down and write him a straightforward little 
letter telling him that the business interests of 
the country are demanding the passage of the 
Webb bill, and that they want the original Simon- 
pure stuff. Tell him that the bill does not need 
the attention of the Congressional tooth puller. 
No amendments, Senator, if you please! 


Knives Out for Stevens Bill, Too 


But all the Congressional knives are not being 

sharpened for the Webb bill. Quite a bunch of 
cutlery is being whetted to a razor edge for the 
Stevens Price Maintenance measure, and many 
hands are trembling with anxiety to slit its little 
windpipe. 
‘ Thanks to the friendly co-operation of Chairman 
Adamson of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, who, to beat the Stevens 
bill, would sacrifice everything he possesses except 
his seat in Congress, the opponents of that measure 
have succeeded in postponing.the hearings on the 
subject of price maintenance from Dec. 15 and 16 
to Jan. 5 and 6, upon the preposterous plea that they 
were “not ready to present their case.” 

When Gabriel toots his horn at sunrise on Judg- 
ment Day this same crowd of price-cutting, trading- 
stamp stickers will stretch themselves drowsily in 
their coffins and whisper in their sleep: 

“Not quite ready yet, Gabe. Can’t you let us 
have another month or two?” 


Sparks Flying in Committee 


There was a regular Fourth of July demonstra- 
tion in the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on the sixteenth instant, when, 
instead of beginning hearings on the Stevens bill, 
a motion was made to postpone them three weeks. 

’ Sparks flew merrily as Representative Dan V. 
Stephens of Nebraska, a member of the committee, 
and author of the latest revision of the bill, took 
the committee to task for playing into the hands 
of the opponents of the measure. He charged point- 
blank that the proposed delay had but one object, 
and that was the death of the bill. 

“These hearings,” Mr. Stephens said, “were be- 
gun last May, and after certain of the advocates 
of this legislation had been heard the committee 
adjourned for a short time, as it was stated, to 
enable the opponents to digest the arguments and 
prepare to present their side of the case. Every- 
body supposed the hearings would be resumed at 
an early date, but week after week slipped by, and 
finally the end of the session came with nothing 
but a pledge that the bill would be called up imme- 
diately after the reconvening of Congress. And 
now that the date set for the further consideration 
of this important measure has been reached we are 
asked to adjourn the hearings for three weeks in 
order that the opponents of this bill, who have al- 
ready had seven long months in which to prepare 
themselves to meet the arguments of the advocates 
of this legislation, may have still further time in 

which to get ready. 
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A Transparent Device for Delay 


“The object of this delay is too apparent to 
be disguised. Unable to meet the bill on its merits, 
the next best thing is to kill it by delay. I do not 
intend to tolerate such tactics further, and I give 
notice that I am going to move to consider this 
bill immediately after the date set for the hearings 
in January, whether the opponents are ready or 
not. I shall move consideration, and ask the com- 
mittee to take action one way or the other, because 
we do not intend to let this thing drag along for 
several years.” 

The tactics employed to secure delay, although 
successful to the extent of securing the three weeks’ 
postponement, have undoubtedly gained support for 
the bill in the House Committee, and Mr. Stephens 
has already received assurances from several of his 
colleagues that they will join him in his demand 
for fair play. 

Secretary Whittier of the American Fair Trade 
League, though disgusted at the action of the com- 
mittee in postponing the hearings, takes a very 
philosophical view of the situation. In discussing 
the committee’s action, he said: 


Couldn’t Get Ready in Six: Months 


“There is much to warrant the belief that the 
request for a continuance was not made in good 
faith, but it is difficult to see what they expect to 
gain by it. These opponents of honest advertising 
legislation, who have asked for more time, received 
notice of these hearings a week ago, and in news- 
paper interviews and otherwise said they were 
ready to present their views. Now they come in 
on the day of the hearing and plead for delay. 
They have succeeded in consuming a few days’ 
precious time in this short session, but what a 
spectacle they present when they declare that the 
six months that have elapsed since the friends of 
the Stevens bill were heard have not been suffi- 
cient for them to prepare their case! 

“At the conclusion of the hearing last May it 
was announced that a date would be set immediately 
after the two National Conventions for the oppo- 
sition to be heard. If they had any evidence, it 
should be as good to-day as it was then. The 
fact is that the opponents of the Stevens bill are 
desperate. All their contentions against the bill 
have been refuted, and they know that the eventual 
passage of the Stevens bill is certain.” 


Women Out for the Stevens Bill 


The women of the land are coming to the sup- 
port of the Stevens bill in droves. The high cost of 
living has drawn their attention sharply to the 
great basic question of real values, and they are 
learning lessons every day. 

The National Housewives League, of which that 
wide-awake, hustling, bustling little woman, Mrs. 
Julian Heath, is president, has forwarded to the 
House committee a series of pungent resolutions 
in advocacy of price maintenance, as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The use of well-known articles as cut- 
price advertising bait to sell unidentified, anony- 
mous goods causes many small stores to quit han- 
dling such well-known articles, and thereby drives 
them from the market or makes it difficult for 
housewives to obtain them through usual, con- 
venient channels; and 

“WHEREAS, Such articles of proved value serve 
as yardsticks by which new articles of similar char- 
acter are measured; and 

“WHEREAS, It is essential that consumers shall 
be assured the opportunity to purchase articles of 
uniform quality with which they are familiar and 
which have proved by test to be satisfactory; and 
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“WHEREAS, The measure now pending in Con- 
gress, and known as the Stevens-Ashurst bill, is 
designed ‘to protect the public against dishonest 
advertising and false pretenses in merchandising; 
therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the National Housewives League 
heartily indorses the Stevens-Ashurst bill, and rec- 
ommends its speedy enactment into law; and the 
National Housewives League recommends that all 
organized consumers place themselves on record in 
favor of this bill and use their influence in its 
behalf.” 


The Railroad Strikes Pending Investigation 


Keep your ear peeled for the latest referendum 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
on the far-reaching proposition that there shall be 
no railroad strikes until after adequate investigation 
and publicity. This referendum has just been or- 
dered by the Chamber with a view to ascertaining 
the opinions of business men throughout the United 
States on President Wilson’s recommendation for 
legislation along the line of the Canadian Disputes 
Act. The Chamber holds that public interest is 
paramount to any differences that can arise between 
the railroads and their employees, and that the 
transportation of the nation’s food and the free 
operation of the carriers for the general commerce 
of the country cannot be suspended pending a squab- 
ble over rates of pay or hours of labor. The ques- 
tions submitted by the Chamber’s referendum are 
set forth as follows: 

(a) “That existing law shall be so amended or 
supplemented as to require full public investigation 
of the merits of every dispute between railroad car- 
riers of interstate commerce and their employees, 
to be instituted and completed before any steps 
tending to the interruption of transportation shall 
be attempted. 


Public’s Interest Paramount 


(b) “Provide that upon any board of investiga- 
tion or arbitration of disputes between railroad car- 
riers of interstate commerce and their employees, 
the employers and employees shall have equal rep- 
resentation; and the public, as having paramount 
interest, shall have a majority representation. 

(c) “Establish a separate, permanent division of 
the statistical department of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the functions of which shall be 
to make a continuous study of all questions relating 
to wages and conditions of service upon railroad 
carriers of interstate commerce, and to compile 
statistics which, together with the records and serv- 
ices of such division, shall be immediately available 
to any and all boards of investigation or arbitra- 
tion created to consider disputes between such car- 
riers and their employees.” 

You are probably a member of one of the 
hundreds of commercial organizations scattered 
throughout the country that are affiliated with the 
National Chamber of Commerce. As such, you 
wield a certain amount of influence. See to it that 
your organization votes right on this question. 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


Considerable rivalry has developed in Washing- 
ton over the real authorship of the phrase, “Knocks 
H—— out of the H. L. of L,” which has been gen- 
erally attributed to the Department of Agriculture 
as applied to the parcel post. On evidence before 


me, it is my judgment that the palm should go to 
Secretary Redfield of the Department of Commerce, 
who probably first employed the phrase in boosting 
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the so-called grayfish as an article of diet during 
these high-cost times. 

Probably you never heard of the grayfish. There’s 
a reason. It was formerly known as the dogfish, 
but when the Department of Commerce discovered 
that, instead of being merely a pirate of the high 
seas, fit only for fertilizer, it was really good eating, 
Dr. Hugh M. Smith, the accomplished Fish Com- 
missioner, got out his piscatorial dictionary and 
looked up a new name that sounds better, anyhow, 
regardless of how the fish may taste. Certainly, 
with the parcel post and the dogfish both working 
to knock H—— out of the H. C. of L., we should 
not despair. 

SOME Congressman! 


I find that I have unwittingly offended a valued 
reader of HARDWARE AGE, who is kind enough to 
say that he peruses my stuff, and is usually inter- 
ested in it, by referring to the Prohibitionist mem- 
ber of the new House of Representatives as one 
of half a dozen “nondescripts,” including Socialists, 
Progressives, Independents, etc. Of course, this 
term was not employed in an offensive sense, but 
merely as it is somewhat loosely used on Capitol 
Hill to differentiate this handful of members from 
the two old-line parties. 

At the rate at which the country is going “dry,” 
the solitary Prohibitionist will soon have company 
in the House, and, anyhow, when you bear in mind 
the fact that the six unattached members will almost 
certainly hold the balance of power in a House of 
435 members, that solitary teetotaler will be SOME 
Congressman. 


Hardware Age an “Enjoyable” 
Phase of Life” 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
To the Editor: 

Very naturally, you can enter our subscription 
for the forthcoming year, as we wouldn’t do with- 
out HARDWARE AGE any more than we would with- 
out a good night’s sleep, or any other enjoyable 
phase of life. 

Yours truly, 
A. BALDWIN & Co., LTD. 


Bowling News from Boston 
Hot Off the Wire 


HE bowling club of the Chandler & Farquhar 

Company, Boston, Mass., closed its twentieth 
season with a final roll off by eight teams. There 
was a good attendance, and much enthusiasm, the 
season closing early on account of the January 
inventory. Session, Whidden and Ronan were 
awarded signet rings for total pin fall. Whidden 
was awarded a cup donated by the L. S. Starrett 
Company for the highest individual average, and 
Monahan was awarded second average cup donated 
by Arthur G. Decatur of the Corbin Screw Corpo- 
ration. 


THE BIssELL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY OF CANADA, 
Ltp., Niagara Falls, Ont., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000 by William B. Sturrup, 
Thomas S. H. Giles, 6 Adelaide Street East; John S. 
Duggan, and others, to manufacture vacuum and car- 
pet sweepers, etc. 


THE VALLEY Force CUTLERY COMPANY, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of pocket knives, will build an addition 
to its plant on South Sixth Street, to cost about $3,500. 
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Obituary 


J. T. RaDER, a member of the Old Guard, died 
suddenly in his apartments at the Clyde Hotel, 
Clyde, Ohio, early Saturday morning, Dec. 16. Mr. 





J. T. Rader 


Rader was one of the best known and most popular 
hardware men in the United States. He was born 
_in the State of Pennsylvania, and educated in the 
common schools of Ohio. His connection with the 
hardware business began in 1870, when he was en- 
gaged as clerk in a retail hardware store in Clyde, 
Ohio. He remained in this position until 1881, 
when he purchased the stock from his employers 
and carried on the business as J. T. Rader & Co. 
until 1884. At that time he sold out the business 
and accepted the commission of representing McIn- 
tosh, Good & Huntington of Cleveland as specialty 
salesman in Ohio. In 1888 he became a represen- 
tative of the Clauss Shear Company, Fremont, Ohio, 
and from that time until 1897 he represented them 
on the Pacific Coast in the United States, in Canada, 
Cuba, the West Indies and the entire Atlantic Coast 
of South America. Mr. Rader had complete charge 
of an exceptional Clauss Exhibit at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago. In 1898 he became 
selling agent for the National Shear Company, re- 
maining with this concern for ten years. From 
1900 to 1907 he was principal salesman for the In- 
ternational Cutlery Company of Fremont, Ohio. 
From 1908 to 1912 he represented the Miller Lock 
Company in southern and western States, Western 
Canada, Cuba and the Hawaiian Islands. In 1913 
and 1914 he was sales manager for the International 
Cutlery Company, and later selling agent for the 
E. & G. A. Lock-Nut & Bolt Mfg. Company, Bos- 
ton. At the time of his death he was sales manager 
of the H. Clauss Mfg. Company, Fremont. 

Mr. Rader was a man of pleasing personality, 
and numbered his friends by the thousands. His 
funeral was held on Dec. 18 under the auspices of 
the Toledo Consistory Scottish Rite Masons, of 
which he was a life member. 

He was also a member of the Union League Club 
of San Francisco, and a non-resident member of 
the Toledo Club of Toledo, Ohio. He was a charter 
member of the Old Guard, and one of the most 
genial members of that famous organization. It is 
with deep regret that HARDWARE AGE announces the 
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death of this sterling citizen who has done so much 
for the hardware trade. 


J. ARTHUR VILLENEUVE, son-in-law of Frederic C. 
Lariviére, a well-known hardware merchant of Mon- 
treal, Can., died in Montreal on Dec. 10, in his thirty- 
first year. 


Tire Prices to Advance 


T is predicted in the last issue of Automobile Top- 
ics that an advance of 15 per cent in the price 
of automobile tires by Jan. 1 is inevitable, due to 
the increases in labor, materials, and overhead costs. 
Though crude-rubber prices are high, it is said to 
be the rising charges for fabric that will make the 
advance certain. The article is in part as follows: 
“The 1917 crop of Egyptian cotton cannot possi- 
bly get into the mills of the American tire makers 
before the middle of January, 1918. The crop of 
American cotton, only small quantities of which are 
employed by the tire makers, together with the Sea 
Islands, will not be available until the middle of 
October, 1917. Between the cotton field and the 
tire factory intervenes a long period of seasoning, 
spinning, conditioning and weaving, and quite apart 
from the question of supply, as relating to quantity 
and quality, the labor and materials situation calls 
for readjustments of their own affairs by the inter- 
mediate crafts. So far as the fabric question alone 
is concerned, therefore, it looks as though there 
were no relief in sight for at least two years. 

“The labor cost in tires is up about 18% per 
cent, while in the same period the average price of 
materials has advanced more than 30 per cent. 
Overheads have risen 25 per cent also, making an 
average of about 25 per cent advance in the total 
cost of the tire, despite the employment of the most 
rigid economies. 

“Due to these economies, however, particularly 
those made in the way of revising, selling and dis-~ 
tributive systems, the actual advance to be made 
will have to absorb only a part of the total increase 
in cost of manufacture. For this reason it is prob- 
able that about 15 per cent will mark the average 
advance in lists. 

“Even so, it is not unlikely that some of the 
smaller companies will have before them an exceed- 
ingly perplexing problem when present material 
stocks are depleted and it becémes necessary to re- 
plenish them at prevailing prices. The pinch is 
likely to be felt during the last six months of next 
year, although even to-day it is not possible to pur- 
chase tire materials at anywhere near the market 
ranges of a year ago. ‘ 

“The association of rubber and tires has always 
seemed so close that it will come as a surprise to 
most of those who deal in tires to find that rubber 
itself has been relegated to second place. While 
to-day rubber rules around 85c., with the future 
expected to bring it even lower, this does not prom- 
ise much relief, for in any event it will not compare 
with the advances in Sea Island and Egyptian cot- 
tons, which even now are selling in the neighborhood 
of $1.20. Interruptions in shipping, due to subma- 
rine activities in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, 
and other considerations, practically make certain 
a continuance of high prices for this material, at 
least while the war lasts.” 





THE COMMONWEALTH SCREW COMPANY, Worcester, 
Mass., has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000. The directors are Iver Johnson, president; 
Frederick W. Lodding, 7 West Lake Street, Worcester, 
treasurer, and George M. Faulkner. 
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The Rankness of the Randall 
Tax on Intelligence 


HIS editorial is going to tell of six exam- 

ples of unfairness which threaten the 
readers of HARDWARE AGE. Together we 
may do something to bring those who are 
threatening us to a true realization of their 
responsibility and to the duty they owe the 
hardware merchants of this country. 

What would you say if HARDWARE AGE 
suddenly announced that all subscribers liv- 
ing a greater distance from New York City 
than Pittsburgh would have to pay 60 cents a 
yes” more for their subscription to HARD- 
WaRE AGE than those living east of Pitts- 
burgh? 

It is easy to imagine the flood of letters 
protesting the unfairness of such a charge. 

UPPOSING a special letter to all the sub- 
S scribers living west of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., announced that their subscription would 
be 60 cents greater than those living east of 
Fort Wayne and $1.20 greater than those liv- 
ing east of Pittsburgh. More protest, more 
claims of favoritism. The dealers in Indiana 
would have a kick coming and they would 
probably voice it. 


HICAGO is in that district. Supposing 
we wrote the Chicago dealers and said, 
“Gentlemen, we are sorry, but it is impera- 
tive that you pay 60 cents more than Fort 
Wayne and Eastern dealers and $1.20 more 
than Pittsburgh or New York dealers for 
your HARDWARE AGE this year. Would we 
hear from it? Why, the reply from the big 
city on the lake would sound like the whip of 
a blizzard around the sky-scrapers on Michi- 
gan Boulevard. Yes, sir, Chicago always did 
demand a fair deal and she hasn’t changed 
a hair. 


HEN for supposition number three let’s 

write the hardware dealers up in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul the news that HARDWARE 
AGE will cost them 60 cents more than Chi- 
cago, $1.20 more than Fort Wayne and $1.80 
more than Pittsburgh and New York. The 
dealers up there run tin shops and plumbing 
shops in connection with their hardware. 
They face 40 deg. below zero every winter. 
They are rugged and broad across the shoul- 
ders. If such a message should have to go 


to Minnesota it would be a man’s job to de- 
liver it in person. The mail would be a much ° 
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nicer way. Frankly, Minnesota might hit 
first and ask questions later if such a flagrant 
abuse of the fair deal was flashed on her too 
suddenly. 


UT there is more yet. Suppose again— 
Denver and common points in Texas 
are advised that HARDWARE AGE will cost 
them by hops, skips and jumps, $2.40 more 
than the dealers east of Pittsburgh pay. 
Shades of night!— It isn’t even amusing 
to think about. The fellows who are consid- 
ering this foolish suggestion would say “No” 
with emphasis if they knew what the dealers 
in that part of the West would do. Texas 
and Colorado have a code that gives a man’s 
treatment to anything that savors too strong- 
ly of unfairness. 


E are on thin ice and trying your pa- 
tience, but ours is tried, too. Just one 
more supposition. Suppose we write every. 
dealer west of Denver. You poor frontier 
hardware merchants, trying to buy intelli- 
gently and distribute in a modern way the 
requirements of those hardy individuals who 
are digging the mines, reclaiming the des- 
erts, running the sawmills, and clearing the 
farms of the West. What about you? Why, 
you ought to be taxed good and hard for 
everything that helps you to conduct your 
business more intelligently! You’re a long 
ways off and it would be hard for you to 
leave your business for the time necessary 
for you to reach us in person, so supposing 
we soak you the limit. Let’s see—we’ll just 
tax you three dollars a year more for HARD- 
WARE AGE than we do the fellow in New 
York. We know there are fewer stores out 
your way and that you don’t get your eyes on 
so many good examples of the things which 
will permit you to conduct your business with 
greater economy, so out of your need we’re 
going to take 60 cents more from you than 
we extracted from your neighbor over in 
Denver. 


E know that fewer traveling men call 

on you and that you must depend on 
a progressive merchandising magazine to 
supply you with many of the things the fel- 
lows over in the Minneapolis district get from 
personal contact with other hardware men, 
but you’re up against it, so we are going 
to twist the screws and charge you $1.20 
more than we got over in Minnesota. Oh, 
yes, we know as well as you do that your 
freight bills are double those paid by Chicago 
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dealers and that you must buy more carefully 
and sell more efficiently than the Chicago 

. man if you are to conduct a good hardware 
business with the same amount of capital. 
We know that your goods are commonly in 
freight cars two weeks before you get them 
and that you need reliable advice as to how 
to avoid paying the overcharges the railroads 
commonly make to dealers to whom rate 
schedules are as hard to understand as Greek 
letters on stone tablets. We know,.my boy, 
but you pay. Let’s see—you will have to pay 
$1.80 more for HARDWARE AGE than your 
brother in Chicago. Not a word—you’re in 
the sixth zone. Way out beyond the pale. 
Talk back and we will make more zones and 
put you in them! 


OW much more do you pay than the 
Indiana merchant? Why, my lad, a 
mere $2.40. He is going to get HARDWARE 
AGE for $2.60 a year and you’re only being 
charged $5 for exactly the same thing. 

Isn’t that dead against the Stevens Price 
Maintenance bill? Now, son, don’t talk busi- 
ness! This is postal service and has nothing 
whatever to do with business. This plan was 
personally thought out by Mr. Randall of 
California and it must be right. 

Couldn’t we leave the price of your busi- 
ness paper, which gives you up-to-the-minute 
price information at $2 a year if the franking 
privilege was abolished or forced to wear a 
curb bit? Now, Mr. Eighth Zoner, don’t talk 
about “curbed bits’; we don’t know what 
they are and we don’t care as long as you are 
taxed for everything that will educate you. 
What! You know that household furniture 
and even pianos have been franked as mail 
matter by those with franking privileges? 
You know that mails are flooded every year 
with free seeds sent to about nine people out 
of ten who have no earthly use for them? 
You know that the amount of franked mail 
jumps a few hundred per cent before elec- 
tions because it is filled with poorly disguised 
campaign matter? Say, Mr. Dealer, you’re 
impertinent! Frank-ly impertinent! 

What, you admit it? And say that you 
have cause to be? You dare stand there and 
tell me that the county newspapers which 
are being carried free in every county in 
about every State in the Union cost more to 
handle than all the national magazines in 

existence? 

Such presumption! You should be legis- 
lated into a less antagonistic frame of mind. 


OU insist that it is wisdom to refrain 
from taxing public schools and that to 

you HARDWARE AGE is a school on hardware 
—you claim further, Mr. Dealer, that the 
principal cost of transportation is not the 
long haul but the terminal expense? You 
stand there and defy us with the statement 
that rural free delivery is by odds the most 
expensive department of the mail service and 





still expect to get your HARDWARE AGE for 
the same price first zone dealers are paying 
for it? Well, you can protest from now until 
doomsday, but the Randall rider is going into 
the Postoffice Appropriation bill, and if it is 
passed the “possibilities” we have been talk- 
ing about will rapidly become probabilities. 


HE statements made in the “Possibili- 
ties” we have been talking about sound 
so ridiculously absurd that it is hard to con- 
ceive that a member of Congress would sug- 
gest such things before his fellow law 
makers. If it were not true that most of the 
Congressmen are level-headed, thinking, hon- 
est, conscientious representatives of a sane 
American public, these hair-brained sugges- 
tions which are in direct opposition to the 
thoughts of the eminent statesmen of the 
past might have a chance to become law, but 
we predict that the congressional vote will 
prove that our really big men in Washington 
agree that Mr. Randall is thinking for coun- 
ties and of small town news rather than for 
the nation and of things important to all the 
people. 

Postmaster General Burleson did not 
recommend this rattle-brained “Rider.” His 
sane suggestions are in the original Postage 
Appropriation bill. The “Rider” is Randall’s 
and it was jammed through in two days. Did 
you ever notice that most of the bad laws 
which have been “put over” on the citizens 
of this country have been launched as 
“Riders” to perfectly good bills? “Riders” 
are generally unable to stand on their own 
legs, and the men who propose them usually 
have a few irons of their own in the fire. 
The “Rank” nigger in this wood pile is the 
county newspaper owned by the generous (7?) 
sponsor of this “Rider.” His carefully 
planned and energetically pushed “Rider” 
will, if it is passed, tax national journals out 
of existence by placing upon all publications 
a postal rate based on the distance of trans- 
mission, as follows: 

Up to 300 miles 1c. per pound. 

300 to 600 miles 2c. per pound. 

600 to 1000 miles 3c. per pound. 

1000 to 1400 miles 4c. per pound. 

1400 to 1800 miles 5c. per pound. 

Over 1800 miles 6c. per pound. 


ANDALL’S “Rider” would make the 

county newspaper supreme. It would 
put merchants, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
architects, machinists and other skilled peo- 
ple in a position where they would have to 
satisfy their desires for technical or business 
information from the county paper, or pay a 
prohibitive tax in order to obtain the advan- 
tages of national magazines with national 
facilities for gathering and accurately pub- 
lishing the things which help make big men. 
The wealth of information now contained in 
these specialized magazines would be com- 
pletely beyond the financial or brain ability 
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of the county newspaper, but that isn’t both- 
ering Mr. Randall. It would force a lot of 
advertising into the county newspaper. Mr. 
Randall is a great little handicapper, but in 
his greed he has forgotten that he must 
reckon with the most intelligent body of 
readers in the United States. ‘ 

HARDWARE AGE maintains trained hard- 
ware editors in not only this New York office, 
but in Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and other important hard- 
ware centers. The expense of any one of 
these branch offices would strain, if not 
break, any small county newspaper in the 
country, and no great daily paper in any of 
our cities could afford to pay one-tenth as 
much attention or render one-tenth the serv- 
ice to the hardware trade as HARDWARE AGE 
is doing. The same thing is true of other 
great educational business publications, yet 
patriotic Mr. Randall would, to his own 
profit, localize public thought and public pres- 
tige. Hardware merchants know, and other 
specialists in other lines of American busi- 
ness and technical activity know, that little 
journals of sectional character cannot be sat- 
isfactorily substituted for the national jour- 
nals which are so important a feature of 
American public life. 

Surely this is far too important a matter 
to be lightly loaded as a “Rider” and jammed 
down our throats. 


UST the country doctor pay ten or fif- 

teen dollars a year for the medical 
journals which keep him up to the mark in 
his service? Can he afford it? Must he be- 
come a back number and a menace to the 
health and physical well-being of his com- 
munity because of the Randall “Rider?” 

Must the young engineer, just out of col- 
lege and on his first job on some big construc- 
tion work in a remote corner of the West, be 
forced to pay a heavy taz, if he is to receive 
regularly the great engineering magazines 
which keep him a student, interested and am- 
bitious to know the best ways of overcoming 
the thousand obstacles with which nature 
continually confronts the engineer? Is the 
old engineer to be denied the modern things 
which are being taught in the colleges to the 
younger men merely because Randall 
through his “Rider” would turn back the 
clock and put his foolhardy tax on the splen- 
did flow of educational literature which has 
helped so naturally to make our citizens the 
best educated people in the world? 

Must the machinist in a great factory 
crowded with h‘s day’s work be denied the 
right and privilege in his home at night of 
learning through the magazines devoted to 
his field better, more efficient, more economi- 
cal and less dangerous ways of doing his im- 
portant day’s work? Yes, if Randall’s 
“Rider” stays in the saddle the machinist 
‘must bow to fate, depend on the brains of the 
single shop in which he works for new ideas, 
and in time become a single cylinder man in 
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a race with twelve cylinder foreign competi- 
tion. He must do this or pay Randall’s tax 
on intelligence. 

Must you hardware dealers be denied the 
right to satisfy your laudable desire for mod- 
ern methods, modern merchandise, up-to- 
date information, assistance in training your 
clerks, and a thousand other helps to which 
you are accustomed and by all rights enti- 
tled? Must you, we repeat, be denied this 
co-operation of HARDWARE AGE and other 
great hardware magazines, or be forced to 
pay the Randall taz which is regulated 
wholly by the distance your store happens to 
be from a national publishing center? 


E would like to move all the subscribers 
to HARDWARE AGE down into the 300- 
mile circle of Zone One, from New York. 
Our editors believe that the citizenship of 
this district would be materially improved if 
you all came down here and we would be 
mighty happy with our new neighbors even 
if things were so crowded that a lot of you 
had to live on houseboats out in the Atlantic 
Ocean (you know our New York first zone 
reaches 300 miles inland and 300 miles 
straight out to sea). 

If you all moved down into our first zone 
every day would be like Smith Day at the 
County Fair. There would be hardware men 
everywhere, but out in our big growing coun- 
try behind the barriers of Randall’s pro- 
posed zones constructive work of all kinds 
would be seriously hampered, and the ad- 
vancement of States, dangerously threatened 
because farmers, or hod carriers, or bankers 
tried to become hardware merchants over 
night. We know that it takes years of ex- 
perience, years of effort, years of close ap- 
plication and careful study to become a hard- 
ware merchant capable of correctly antici- 
pating and promptly supplying the hardware 
needs of a community, and we know that 
many thousands of such men are regular sub- 
scribers to HARDWARE AGE because it helps 
them in their business. 

We know that these subscribers to HARD- 
WARE AGE realize fully that any advantage 
or gain this magazine ever received from the 
Government through second-class postal 
privileges has long since been passed straight 
on to them. The subscription price of two 
dollars a year which you have been charged 
would not pay for the bare paper on which 
your hardware information is printed, and 
the advertising, every bit of it, relates in an 
educational way to the goods you are selling. 

To sum this whole matter up squarely the 
owner of a county newspaper out in Califor- 
nia has broken out in Congress. Little men 
sometimes do big damage. If HARDWARE AGE 
at two dollars a year is an educational aid or 
necessity to your business, write your Con- 
gressman to-day protesting against the Ran- 
dall tax on intelligence. The pestal depart- 
ment of our Government made five million 
dollars profit last year. 
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The Albany Hard- 
ware & Iron Company, 
Albany, N. Y., is for- 
tunate in having a dec- 
orator in the person of 
E. N. Matthews, who 
understands not only 
interior decorating, but 
who can also trim the 
outside of a building 
when the occasion de- 
mands. The firm shows 
the Stars and Stripes 
with Mr. Matthews’ 
aid on all holidays and 
civic celebrations wor- 
thy of the “Red, White 
and Blue.” On Lin- 
coln’s birthday the 
front of the building 
was the background 











for an artistic group- 
ing of the National 
Colors, as illustrated 
by the cut in the cen- 
ter of the page. The 
window trims of en- 
amelware and of 
sharpening stones, 
both timely at any 
season, appealed re- 
spectively to the femi- 
nine and masculine 
tastes of the commu- 
nity. Notwithstanding 
that many articles 
were used by Mr. 
Matthews in each of 
the windows, there is 
an absence of both the 
crowding and confu- 
sion 80 often seen in 
displays of this kind 











The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 
Instructor in Business Method at Boston Uniwersity 


Twenty-first Section 


UNDAY, Oct. 16, 19165. Betty has gone to 
“ church, but I feel that I ought to tell you how 

my electrical exhibition went off at the church 
fair. You remember my telling you that Mrs. 
Twombley asked me to help her out by donating 
something, and that I fixed it up with the Atlantic 
Electric Appliance Corporation to supply us with 
a complete line of electrical equipment and a couple 
of demonstrators for it? Well, we got it all ar- 
ranged, and they sent two mighty smart young girls 
to act as demonstrators. And say, friend Diary, a 
couple of real-good-lookers who are on to their job 
can surely boost trade. 

I suggested to Wilkshire—he’s the electric appli- 
ance salesman, you know—I suggested getting a 
couple of local girls to handle the demonstration. 
“People will know them,” I said, “and they’ll feel 
more at home with them.” 

“That’s a good thought, Mr. Black,” replied 
Wilkshire. “But don’t you think that a strange 
face would be a little more attractive, perhaps, in 
the town. Of course you know best, but I should 
think a couple of smart-looking girls who were thor- 
oughly trained in demonstrating would attract more 
attention and more confidence, as a matter of fact, 
than local girls would. You see, if some of your so- 
ciety folks should see a couple of girls that they 
know, they wouldn’t have much confidence in what 
they said about electric appliances; but they will 
listen and take stock in what a stranger will say 
to them.” 

I got his point at once, and agreed with him that 
it would be best to have outsiders there. 

Larson is a pretty shrewd observer. When Wilk- 
shire left the store, Larson said to me: 

“Boss, I learned something from that fellow.” 

“Huh,” I returned. “I guess he could teach us 
something at that, but remember our problems in 
selling to the consumer are quite different from 
his in selling to the trade.” 

“The same in lot of ways,” Larson remarked. 
“Did you notice, whenever you made a suggestion, 
he never contradicted you, didn’t say you were 
wrong, but always agreed with you first and then 
said something else might be even better than 
yours? I noticed that specially when you were talk- 
ing about demonstrating girls.” 

“By golly,” I exclaimed, when I thought of it, 
“that was clever, wasn’t it?” Do you know, friend 
Diary, I’d never even noticed it until Larson pointed 
it out. In fact, I was rather under the impression 
that I had had things pretty much my own way 
with him, but now I look back at our whole conversa- 
tion I see that Wilkshire had his own way right 
along the line. 

“Say, that was fine!” I said, again. ‘“We’ll have 
to adopt the plan right here in the store, and make 
it a rule always to agree with what the customer 
suggests, tell them it is a good idea even if it’s 
punk and then kind of lead ’em around to doing 
what we think they ought to do!” 

“Yes,” joined in Larson, “just like Wilkshire——” 
here he stopped in embarrassment, so I finished his 
sentence for him—— 

“Just like Wilkshire did with me!” 

“Oh, well, you know what I mean, Boss.” 

It is a good point, though, isn’t it, little Diary? 

Well, to get back to our exhibition—it proved to 


be the feature of the fair. Those demonstrators 
were two of the smartest girls I ever saw in my 
life. Betty got a bit jealous, said I was giving too 
much attention to the electrical exhibition. 

It was really a treat to watch those girls handle 
the would-be smarties of the town. Nice and friend- 
ly as pie, they were, but let a fellow get at all 
fresh with them, and bingo! they told him where 
he got off—but in such an easy, quiet way that there 
was nothing to it. 

I’ve just figured up what we sold at the exhibition 
during the week, and here it is: 

One electric clothes washer, 38 electric toasters, 
11 chafing dishes, 14 electric coffee percolators, 1 
electric curling iron, 11 electric water heaters, 3 
electric vacuum cleaners and 4 electric grills. Be- 
sides this, there were half a dozen odd items. 

Say, you ought to have seen those girls sell the 
water heaters! The device is a little affair about 
the size of a pencil. The idea is, you put it in a 
glass of water, turn on the current, and it heats 
the water very quickly. They sold those to women 
to give for Christmas presents to their husbands— 
hot water to shave with in the morning, you know. 
I am going to stock a lot of those—I think it’s a 
good idea. People were most curious about it—it 
was such a novelty, you know, and many who stopped 
to look remained to buy. 

It puzzled me for a while to know why they sold 
so many of the toasters and chafing dishes and 
coffee percolators, until I realized it was because 
those were demonstrated more than the others. 
Everybody who came over was offered a delicious 
cup of coffee. Wilkshire told me that they spared 
no expense to get the choicest coffee possible. They 
put in just the right amount of sugar to suit each 
one, and used beautiful, thick, rich cream. M-mm, 
some coffee that was! People would exclaim, “What 
lovely coffee this is!” and the girls would smile 
sweetly and respond: “Yes, madam, it was made 
with this electric percolator. It does make such 
splendid coffee.” They gave the percolator all the 
credit for it, although of course the fine grade of 

,coffee and the beautiful cream was responsible for a 
good part of it. 

And then with the toaster, they had fine brown 
and white toast, crispy and piping hot; and little 
Blondy—that’s the one I told Betty I was going to 
marry when she died—she would look up sweetly 
and ask: “Do you prefer fresh or salted butter?” 
Such splendid butter it was, too, and they spread it 
on good and thick, and that toast you would really 
enjoy. It certainly sold the toasters. 

And then the other girl was surely a past mistress 
in the art of making Welsh rabbit. When old 
Wimple tasted it, he said: “That’s the finest Welsh 
rabbit I’ll ever taste this side of Heaven!” 

“Are you married yet, sir?” asked the girl. 

Married yet! Get that, little Diary—and he’s 65. 
if he’s a day! 

“You bet I am!” he responded, vigorously. “I got 
a daughter as old as you.” 

“Well, your wife will be able to make you Welsh 
rabbits like this every day, with this electric chafing 
dish. In fact, with her ability to cook and this 
chafing dish, you’ll have a combination which ought 
to result in even better Welsh rabbit than this.” 

And old Wimple carried home the chafing dish 
to his wife. That minx was certainly shrewd. I 
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told Betty I thought I’d make her number three. 

But it was a revelation to me to see how much 
easier it is to sell anything when you demonstrate 
the article in actual use. I am going to try to do 
more demonstration work in the store hereafter. 
Wilkshire told me it was an excellent thing to dem- 
onstrate whenever you have an opportunity—‘and,” 
said he, “let the customer do the thing for himself 
wherever you can, and he'll feel so pleased with 
himself that he’s pretty likely to buy.” 

What’s more to the point, little Diary, is that 
everybody in Farmdale now knows that Dawson 
Black stocks electrical supplies. 

Oh, yes, I mustn’t forget to tell you about those 
seven store windows which I hired and trimmed. 
The goods come out of the windows to-morrow 
morning. It really set the whole town talking; and 
the funny part of it is that many people seemed to 
think I was opening new stores all over the place. 
The first inkling I got of this was when Blickens, 
the president of the bank, dropped in, and said: 
“Young man, what’s this talk I hear about your 
opening new stores?” I told him and that seemed 
to reassure him. “Just the same,” he asked, “that’s 
pretty expensive, isn’t it?” 

“Well, if you call $20 expensive for two weeks’ 
display in seven windows, yes, but I think it’s re- 
markably cheap.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that that’s all it has 
cost you?” 

“That’s all.” 

“Well, I congratulate you.” And he left the store. 
I think his opinion of me was a few notches higher. 

Oh, yes, and you’re curious to know about Stig- 
ler’s new store, aren’t you, little Diary? Well, he 
opened up on schedule time and I must say he had 
a dandy window display. It seems he hired a pro- 
fessional window trimmer from a Providence de- 
partment store to come up and trim the windows for 
him, and I’ve got to hand it to him, he did a swell 
job. He had the window full of all kinds of kitchen 
goods, everything 10c. He éven had a line of tin 
buckets which I know cost him more than that. 

I was looking the place over from my own store— 
you know it’s right next door to me, and I’m sure 
he took it only out of spite—I was out on the door- 
step looking at his window when I saw Stigler walk- 
ing toward the door. My first impulse was to walk 
away, but I realized that if I did he would think 
I was spying on him, so I held my ground. 

“Well, Neighbor,” he said with his usual sneer 
when he came outside, “havin’ a look at what a 
real store looks like for a change?” 

Now, you know, Friend Diary, that ordinarily 
my impulse would be to get mad, but now for some 
reason or other I didn’t. Instead, I said calmly: 

“I was just thinking, Friend Stigler, what a re- 
markable philanthropist you are.” 

“Good value, eh?” he returned, sneeringly. 

“Excellent,” I replied, “in fact I’m thinking of 
hiring a lot of women to go in and buy some of your 
things for 10 cents and put ’em in my store to sell 
for 25.” I saw a shrewd expression pass over his 
face. 

“Huh, if you’d only buy right you could sell right 
yourself.” 

“Exactly what I thought,” I laughed. “Say, Stig- 
ler, you make me laugh. Do you think you’ll be 
able to get away with that kind of stuff for long? 
They’ll come and buy your under-cost goods, but 
they won’t buy the rest.” 

Stigler turned sharply on his heel until he di- 
rectly faced me. His features were raging, and his 
face was white. “You go to h—, vou d— young 


whelp, you!” he cried. And I laughed in his face 
and turned and walked away. 
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I learned something really valuable, then, little 
Diary. I learned that by keeping my own temper I 
make the other fellow lose his; and for the first time 
I realized that Stigler was probably more worried 
over my competition than I was over his. 

Somehow, I’ve always had the idea that I was 
the one to do the worrying and not he, but now I 
feel it’s the other way round. I remember reading 
in a magazine a little article—I think it was by 
Elbert Hubbard—in which it was said that when 
you’re running a race and are getting tired, don’t 
get discouraged, because the other fellow is proba- 
bly even more tired than you are. I guess that’s 
the same in a business race, too. Don’t you think 
so, Diary? 

One thing is pretty sure, and that is that my big 
displays in the seven windows and my exhibition 
at the fair threw Stigler’s opening into the shade. 
I had a lot of people come in to buy goods they’d 
seen displayed in the different windows—I put 
different goods in each window so far as possible— 
and I have got a lot of advertising—it’s made peo- 
ple think of my store. 

I dropped in to see Barlow and told him all about 
it, and he said, “Good work—now you go after his 
scalp good and hard. Plug on just as you are now 
doing, push the better-class merchandise, give people 
reasons why they should buy them, tell them how 
much cheaper they are in the end, and you’ll win 
out.” 

Monday, Oct. 17, 1915. Well, well, things have 
been happening since I talked with you last night, 
little Diary, but I’ve calmed down now and can re- 
port the whole affair. 

I went to bed early last night. By 9.30 I was 
asleep. I was dreaming about a new advertis- 
ing scheme wherein I had copied the old town crier 
plan by having a man go about the town ringing a 
bell and then calling out, “Dawson Black’s hardware 
store for goods of quality !”—only instead of giving 
him an ordinary bell, I gave him a big electric bell 
operated by a battery which he carried in his pocket 
and which he rang every so often; and then in my 
dream the bell had started to ring and he couldn’t 
stop it. I tried to get away from the sound of that 
incessant ringing, and I started to run away, but the 
crier followed me and the sound of the bell kept 
growing louder and louder in my ear. Suddenly he 
overtook me and grabbed me by the shoulder and 
shook me. Then I heard Betty’s voice saying, 
“Can’t you hear the telephone bell ringing, Bob?” 

Sure enough, it was the telephone bell, ringing 


like fury. I got sleepily out of bed and went over 
to the telephone. Picking up the receiver a voice 
asked: . 


“Is that you, Mr. Black? Well, come down at 
once; there’s a fire in your store!” and with a click 
the receiver went into place. 

My heart leaped up in my throat. I was fully 
awake in an instant. I gasped out to Betty that 
the store was afire, and hastily put on some clothes, 
wild thoughts running through my mind. And the 
thing which pounded at me most was that I had no 
insurance! The stock was covered when I took 
over the store, but three weeks ago I received a let- 
ter from the insurance agents in Boston that the 
policies would expire in two weeks. I intended to 
have the insurance renewed through Pelton—we 
used to be chums, and he’s now an insurance agent 
here in town—and I had written the Boston agents 
so and told them not to renew the policies when they 
expired, and then something came up that made me 
put off telephoning to Pelton and I had let it go 
for a couvle of days, and then I had forgotten about 
it altogether! 

I didn’t waste a second but rushed frantically 
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down the street to the store and there was a big 
blaze at the rear. The firemen had beaten down 
the front door and were in the store, while two 
others with the hose were at the rear of the store. 
Dense clouds of smoke arose, and every now and 
then I saw a tongue of flame shoot out from one 
of the windows in the back of the store. 

When I rushed into the back yard, the fire chief 
was there—dear, kindly, old Jerry O’Toole. He 
grabbed me by the arm, saying soothingly: 

“It’s all right son, more smoke than fire.” 

In fifteen minutes the firemen were all through. 
The fire had burned through the back door, but 
hadn’t time to get much headway inside the store. 
It seems that Friday we had unpacked four cases 
of electrical goods, and we had put the cases into 
the back yard, stuffing the excelsior into them. Some 
of it, however, was strewn about the yard. I re- 
membered telling Larson on Saturday that we ought 
to clean that up, but evidently in the rush of Sat- 
urday he either hadn’t had time or had forgotten it. 
It was this excelsior which had started to burn first. 

When the smoke had cleared away and I got 
into the store, I collapsed. All my strength left 
me, my knees gave way, and I sank into the chair 
in my little office. 

“My God, what a narrow escape!” I cried. 

Jerry O’Toole was with me. “You bet it was,” he 
said. “If one of my boys hadn’t been passing and 
seen the flame back there, it would have got a good 
hold before we got here.” 

“TI wonder how it caught fire,” I said. 

“Gee! You can never tell. I was asking your 
neighbor if he saw anyone around back, but he said 
no.” 

“My neighbor?” 

“Sure, the feller that opened the new 5 and 10- 
cent store—Stigler.” 

“Oh, Stigler!” 

“Yes, he was here when I got here, watching the 
fire. You don’t seem to like him any better’n he 
likes you!” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, when I asked him if he seen anyone ’round, 
he said no, but the damn fool deserved to have his 
place set afire if he left excelsior all over the back 
yard.” 

“Oh!” And I thought to myself, “I wonder?” 

Betty had arrived at the store about the time the 
fire was out. She, poor girl, was almost hysterical. 
O’Toole put us into his automobile after we had 
nailed things up and drove us home, but we didn’t 
sleep much, you can. be sure. 

What a fool I was not to have seen about that 
insurance before it expired! . We all of us— 
myself, Larson, and Jones—got down to the store 
at 6 o’clock this morning. Wilkes, it seems, wasn’t 
awakened by the alarm, and very much astonished 
he was when he arrived later and learned of the 
fire. We went over things carefully, and fortu- 
nately found that the damage was not very great. 
The front door was broken, the back door burned 
and the woodwork around it, and some panes of 
glass broken. The four cases were burned to a 
crisp, but of course that didn’t amount to anything. 
Altogether, I don’t think the damage would amount 
to more than $50, and of course the building is 
covered by insurance and that loss doesn’t fall on 
me. There were some few odds and ends which were 
blackened a little by smoke, and water had fallen 
on a few pans and made rust spots, but the damage 
wasn’t much. 

You can just bet that at 8 o’clock I chased down 
to Joe Pelton’s to get that insurance fixed up in 
double-quick order. When I got there I learned that 
he was out of town, but was expected back about 3 
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o'clock in the afternoon. I left word for him to 
come down and see me just the minute he got back. 

Well, about 12 o’clock I got a long-distance call 
from Mr. Field, the secretary of the Hardware As- 
sociation. How he heard about it I don’t know. 

“I hear you had a fire, Mr. Black,” he said. 
“Much damage done?” 

“No, fortunately not,” I replied. 

“What about your insurance?” 

“I’m ashamed to say it’”—and I blushed when I 
told him, little Diary—“but my policy had just run 
out and I had not renewed it.” 

“It’s lucky the damage wasn’t much, then. But 
now you want to insure through your association” — 
and then he gave me facts and figures showing how 
much cheaper and safer it was to insure through the 
association. I didn’t bother much to understand, 
because I was so anxious to get it fixed up and it 
wasn’t certain anyway that Pelton would be back in 
the afternoon, so I told him to go ahead and fix it up 
in double-quick order. 

He mentioned one thing that was new to me, and 
that was about the co-insurance clause. We were 
talking about how much insurance to have, and he 
told me to be sure and have at least 80 per cent of 
the value of my stock, otherwise I was a co-insurer 
with the company and in case of less would receive 
only a certain percentage of the amount of damage. 

Well, I was glad to have that off my mind, and he 
promised to get busy on it before he went out to 
lunch. You know, I changed my opinion a little 
about Mr. Field. He had struck me as being a man 
who always took things in an easy-going way, but 
the promptness with which he got after me when 
he spotted a new prospect for a policy, and the di- 
rectness with which he explained the proposition 
showed me that he had plenty of energy to use when 
necessary. 

At 4 o’clock I got another surprise. This time 
it was a long-distance call from Mr. Peck, the credit 
manager of Bates & Hotchkin. 

“Have you had a fire, Mr. Black?” was his first 
remark. 

“Yes,” I replied, “quite an exciting time.” 

“Are you covered by insurance?” 

“No———,"? 

“What!” he cried, and there was great anxiety 
in his tone. 

“No, the policy expired a few days ago and some- 
how I neglected to 43 

“Neglected to—neglected such an important thing 
as your insurance!” Believe me, little Diary, but I 
felt small! ‘“What’s the amount of the damage?” 

“TI should say $50 would cover it, and that’s on 
the building, not on the stock.” 

“Phew!” I was told you had been burned out. 
He must have felt relieved. “You had better get 
real busy and place insurance at once! And your 
credit is stopped until you have fully protected your- 
self!” 

I told him I had already arranged that with Mr. 
Field, and he said to have Mr. Field advise him as 
soon as the policy was written. 

Those two calls gave me an insight as to how real 
business was conducted. Neither of them certainly 
delayed much when they heard about it, and they 
must have had some means of finding out things 
promptly. 

But I shudder to think of my narrow escape. If 
the place had burned down I’d have been absolutely 
ruined. 

Ever since I’ve been writing I’ve been thinking 
of Stigler’s remark to Jerry O’Toole. . . . I 
wonder if Stigler would—oh, but no, it isn’t pos- 
sible the man would do'such a thing. I saw him as 
I was coming home. “Had quite a fire, didn’t yer?” 
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was his remark. 
lied his words. 

I wonder! Guess I’ll have to keep my eye on Stig- 
ler a little bit closer than I have been doing. 


“Sorry for yer’”—but his tone be- 


(To be continued) 


Coming Conventions 


THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Jan. 17, 18, 19, 
1917. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Spokane, Wash. 


MIissouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Dallas, Tex., Jan. 24, 25, 26, 1917. 
B. H. Getz, secretary, Fort Worth, Tex. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters Hotel Astor, for both as- 
sociations. Exhibition in -Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 


KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Feb. 13, 











Tools of this kind readily lend themselves to display without much expense or labor. 
the A. C. Mason Company, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
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14, 15, 1917. Headquarters, Tyler Hotel. 
Stone, secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 

IoWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 
15, 16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum. A. 
R. Sale, secretary, Mason City, lowa. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 


VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 


J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 

NorRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 


28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 
AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., March 
27, 28, 29, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Grunewald. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, secretary, Marbridge 
Building, New York City. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, in conjunction with the SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, Houston, Tex., April 17, 18, 
19, 20, 1917. Headquarters, the Rice Hotel. F. D. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, Woolworth Building, 
New York. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, in conjunction with the AMERICAN HARD- 
WARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Houston, Tex., 
April 17, 18, 19, 20, 1917. Headquarters, the Rice 
Hotel. John Donnan, secretary-treasurer, Richmond, 
Va. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Hot Springs, May 3, 4, 5, 1917. Grover 
T. Owens, secretary, Little Rock, Ark. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Tampa, May 8, 9, 10, 1917. W. L. Harlan, 
secretary, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Man Behind the Counter 


Short Talks and Long Profits 


AA ELLO! Is this Mary? What was it you 
wanted from the hardware store?” A 
telephone call like that sounds good to the 
listening ear of the hardware man, providing the 
talker is not putting the brakes on the whole store 
as he works his tongue. Talk is cheap—but it takes 
money to run a hardware store on a successful ba- 
sis. Also it is somewhat of an expense as well as a 
nuisance to have some talkative customer usurp a 
business man’s private telephone and hold it for 
ten minutes while business waits. We have all had 
the experience and our patience has suffered as we 
listened to some long-winded, one-sided conversation 
regarding farm topics or town scandal. Especially 
is this true in the larger store where the various 
departments each have a private telephone, and 
where the thoughtless public continues to grab the 
private telephone whenever it desires to take some 
part of the world into its confidence. In such cases 
the department manager is forced to wait or rustle 
some other manager’s talking machine. It creates 
disorder in the store and costs real money in valu- 
able time wasted. 

Now the use of a telephone in your store by a 
customer often means increased business for you. 
Also it is an accommodation to the customer. It 
causes him to come into the store and makes him a 
friend of the business, just as a rest room Goes or 
a public drinking fount. If the customer’s talk can 
be herded along the right line and his desire to tele- 
phone be gratified at not too great an expense, it 
means more business for the man who makes the 
talk possible. Do you get my idea? 


A Public Telephone and Its Location in the Store 


The solution of the problem is a public telephone, 
the use of which is free to all comers. However, to 
be of real value to the merchant, this public tele- 
phone must be placed in some part of the store 
where it will be necessary for the customer to pass 
the merchandise displays in order to use it. At the 
same time it should be convenient enough to make 
the customer want to utilize it. Probably as good a 
location as possible is at the rear of the center aisle, 
in some place where there is room to place a library 
table and a couple of chairs. In smaller stores one 
telephone will be all that is needed but the larger 
stores will require two or more. 

Above the table a show card should be suspended 
reading: 

PUBLIC TELEPHONE 


FOR LOCAL CALLS ONLY 
FREE 
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This will call attention to the innovation and ad- 
vertise the store. This alone however is not enough. 
The telephones should also be marked to carry out 
the general advertising idea. To do this cut disks 
out of white cardboard, about 6 in. in diameter. 
Then cut a hole in the center as shown in the dia- 
gram. You can now unscrew the mouthpiece of the 
telephone, pass it through the center hole and screw 
it back on the instrument. This gives a white circle 
of cardboard around the mouthpiece of the tele- 
phone, on which lettering can be easily read. Now 
have the show card man letter the disks as follows: 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE—LOCAL CALLS ONLY— 
FREE 


Arrangements can be made with the telephone 
company by which no long distance calls will be al- 
lowed except on orders of department heads. This 
will aid the preachers, as well as yourself, by keep- 
ing the public honest. Similar disks can be made 
to place on department telephones and marked with 
the name of the department at the top, and the 
words “Private” or “For Employees Only” on the 
sides. Below it can read “Public Telephones at Rear 
of Main Aisle.” 


The Advertising Possibilities 


The public telephone can be made to advertise in 
several ways. In the first place it advertises you as 
a progressive dealer and your store as a convenient 
one at which to trade. Then it advertises the goods 
you have on display in the cases and on the shelves, 
which the customer must pass in order to use the 
telephone. Finally, the table on which the telephone 
rests can be made a distributer of the advertising 
material which is sent to you by the manufacturers 
and jobbers. 

Competition to-day is mainly a matter of service. 
Every hardware store in the town sells practically 
the same merchandise at practically the same prices. 
It is service therefore that makes one particular 
store a better selling medium than the others. A 
good practical service idea always counts for profits. 
Talk is cheap, as we mentioned before—so is a tele- 
phone system such as described. Be the first to put 
it to work in your community. Let the public talk 
at your expense, and collect your toll in the form of 
advertising and increased sales. Take a shot at 
short talks and long profits. If it fails to win out 
you can cuss me and I’]] stand for it. 


Yours for profits from telephone calls, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 











The lron Safe Clause In Your 
Insurance Policy 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


NASMUCH as every reader hereof, if he carries 
insurance on his stock and fixtures, is bound 
by what is known as the iron safe clause of 

the policy, the following letter and my discussion 
of it should be of universal interest: 


Indiana, 

On the tenth of October our store was 
totally destroyed by fire from an oil heater 
explosion in the evening. 

That same day we had sold to a man from 
Detroit. He had asked to see our books and 
invoice. Same were accidentally left out of 
safe in desk and burned up, we just getting 
out from upstairs with our lives. We had 
$9,000 insurance in four companies; they re- 
fuse settlemnent because of iron safe clause. 

The bank has totals of invoice, also a check 
record of all our business. In this way we can 
prove our loss was nearly twice our insurance. 
We have procured duplicates of our bills 
bought last year also. 

J. C..14. 


As I said, practically every—in fact I suppose 
literally every—insurance policy on stock and fix- 
tures contains the iron safe clause. It is one of 
a trio of three familiar clauses which now appear 
in all insurance policies. The first requires the 
insured to keep a complete set of books. The sec- 
ond requires him to take an inventory at least 
once a year, and the third is the iron safe clause, 
which requires the keeping of the books, at night 
when the store is closed, in an iron safe. These 
three provisions are usually in some such form 
as this: 


It is a part of the conditions of this policy 
that the insured shall keep a set of books 
showing a complete record of business trans- 
acted, including all purchases and sales, both 
for cash and credit, and take an itemized in- 
ventory of stock on hand at least once every 
year; and it is further agreed that insured 
will keep such books and inventory securely 
locked in a fireproof safe at night and at all 
times when the store mentioned in this policy 
is not actually open for business. It is further 
agreed that in event of loss, insured will pro- 
duce said books and inventory. Failure to 
comply with these conditions shall render this 
policy null and void and no suit or action at 
law shall be maintained thereunder for ‘any 
loss. 


The importance of the above correspondent’s 
question can now be seen. 

The iron safe provision has been upheld in al- 
most every state, and there is now no question as 
to its validity. I have reason to believe that thous- 
ands of merchants—not always the smallest ones, 
either—ignore this provision entirely. If they do, 
and fire results, and by reason of the fire they 
cannot produce their books and inventory, or any 
good substitute for them, they will lose their in- 
surance without a doubt. The policy is only void, 
however, when failure to keep the books in the iron 
‘safe results in inability to produce the books after 
‘a fire. If the books and inventory are rescued, 
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the policy stands, even though they were not kept 
in the safe. The theory of this clause is perfectly 
sound. It is that the books and the inventory are 
the best evidence of what goods were on hand at 
the time of the fire. And a merchant who care- 
lessly sacrifices that evidence will not be permitted 
to guess at what he had on hand. 

The iron safe clause is in force only when the 
store is closed for business. As long as it is open, 
no matter what hour it is, the books need not go 
in the safe. 

I find from an examination of the cases that 
there is a tendency on the part of the courts to 
prevent insurance companies from being too tech- 
nical about the iron safe clause. In other words, 
from laying any traps for their customers. The 
courts realize the need of the very best possible 
evidence of what property has been destroyed by 
a fire. And they will not shield the business man 
who carelessly loses that—where the loss is vital. 
But there are quite a number of cases which hold 
that where the failure to keep the books in a safe 
did not prejudice the insurance company, in other 
words, did not make it liable to have to pay too 
much damage, the policy will be allowed to stand. 
For instance, in one case, a merchant had kent 
regular books and taken inventory as he was re- 
quired to do, but a fire struck him one night when 
some of his books were out of the safe, and were 
destroyed. The insurance company pleaded the 
iron safe clause and refused to pay, although 
everything bearing on the fire which the burnt 
books had contained could be supplied from other 
records. The court refused to invalidate the policy 
for such a reason, ruling that the loss of the books 
was not vital since there were duplicate records 
of all they contained. 

Another case bore considerable similarity to 
the correspondent’s. A store which was covered 
by a policy containing the iron safe clause was ; 
closed one night, but the proprietor stayed be- 
hind to take an inventory. The books were acci- 
dentally left out and destroyed by a fire which 
occurred while the proprietor was actually work- 
ing there, and the insurance company refused to 
pay. Here, too, the merchant could furnish from 
other records all that the destroyed books would 
have shown. 

The court said the insurance company must 
pay, because the destruction of the books did not 
deprive the company of any information about 
the goods on hand at the fire: all this was forth- 
coming from duplicate invoices. 

As I understand the correspondent’s case, the 
store was closed for business, and some of the 
books were out of the safe, and were destroyed 
by the fire. The occupants of the floor above 
barely escaped with their lives. If the goods on 
hand at the time of the fire can be shown by other 
records, and if all the information which the 
books would have given can be supplied in some 
other way, I believe that the court will probably 
rule that the object of the iron safe clause, i. e., 
the supplying of complete information regarding 
goods on hand, has been fulfilled, and the policy 
will not be invalidated. But I apprehend that it 
will be a close call. 











Publicity tor the Retailer 


The 1916 Holiday 


Season Marked by a More Extensive Use 


of Hardware Publicity than in Past Years 


By BURT J. PARIS 
Follows Our Suggestion for Strong Christmas Ad 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 19% in.). 
Taneytown, Md., 


Reindollar Bros. & Co., 


H. I. Reindollar of 
sent us 


this ad, which he shaped in accordance with a 


THE CONVENIENT TOY AND CHRISTMAS STORE 


Home of practical gifts for everyone. Our To 
opportunity for you to buy the best in toys, w 


delay your Christmas shopping. 


suggestion made in this department a few weeks 
ago. Although Mr. Reindollar tells us that he ex- 
periences difficulty in getting just the right size 
electros, he has, nevertheless, produced here a nicely 


and Xmas line offers an unusual 
eel goods, silverwere, etc. Don’t 









Hello 
oys! 


Our Erector Demonstratian is now 
on he. Erector is the greatest toy 
bullder in wee world 


No, 
No. Parts. Model Price. 
1 140 88 8 1.00 
2 120 2.00 
3 346 176 B00 
a 207 5.00 
6 264 0.00 


0,000 b 
Nos. 4 and 6 have motors. Post- 
age, l6c . 


Moving Picture 
Machine 89¢ 


The regular $1.50, 
kind, complete with 
slides and film. kx- 
tra special ihis week, 
88e, stage, 10c. 


5 
Boy Scaut’s Drum $4.48 
large size, extra 
quality, sheep héade 
and bottoms, with 
= brass cymbals, Post- 
age, 20c. 


Perfection Roaster 98¢ 














Seamless top-end bottom, self-bast- 
def raised bottom, perfect fitting, 
lected top, 18-inch size. Pos 





15e Boker’s Scissers 58¢ 


Boker’s genuine Tree Brand, 6- 
inch size, fancy gold finished handle, 


fully guaran- 
teed; positive- 
ly worth 76c. 
Postage, 6c. 





, Juvenile 
J Bicycle 
$19.85 


onan With Coaster Brake and 
2 Bo po > food lit 
size, 00 us y, com- 
te | Algo ods my ard, 





piste, nd at a las ee 
a s on urge 

assortment of aoe Le whzes 

and grades in stock up to 00, 





All Aluminum Pereojator 


$1.47 


Six cup size 


a Poult rth oy 
ty only fifty 
at oe 


special 
miage, the 


$2.50 Casserole $1.47 


Oval shape fé-inch size, brown and 
white inset, beautiful nickel plated 
frame and 















feet. An 
unuswal 
value at 
$1.47. 


Postage, 
12¢. 





Nut and Veg- 
etable Grater 
$1.19 


Grates cocoa- 
npt, cheese, 
- nS rse. radish 
tatoes an 

at other foods. 
perfect 
workiae ee 
ches 


ti Wea 








Best Bali-Bearing 
Skates, $2.00 





Toy Wheelbarrow, 50. 


Extra good quality. “Made to use. 
my assortment in stock up 








COMMUN ITY 
PLATE 


Not an ordinary plated ware, but at 
your service fow fifty years. Patri- 
clen and Sheraton designs. 


Tea Spoons, per set of six.,,. ..92.50 





Carving Set, .$2.98 


Table Spoons, per set of six.... 6-00 ~~) ey oma. Soressaers 
Medium Forks, per set of six.-. B00} No /2-stag handle, three-piece 
Hollow Handle aren, per eet we extra quality, fancy box. 9640 
f Of IK. cores taperecccrecees ©7375 No. 3—Stag handle, three-piece 





set, extra uality. Sterling 
silver mounting, fancy box. .§T. 
Postage lc. 


Toy Engine 





Community Par Plate 


Prithrose design, gusrantess for ten 
ears. French gray finish. 


‘ea Spoons, per set of six...... 91.00 
Table Spoons, per set of six.... 2.00 
Knives and Forks, per set “of 

BIK, CBC... ce ccccerccerece 


We ray Postage. type. 
ines Bre the Weeden 
ind, comprising a 

large : oer 

rangin Ey 

from Boe to $10.06,. 

Fed 10, 





Buy-a MAJESTIC Range and 
Have a Merry Xmas 


Not cheapest, 
but the least 
expensive. 
Buy on Club 
Plan. Price 
same as cash. 
Full particu- 
lars sent to 
out-of- t own 
customers on 
request, 








Toy Piano. $1.98 


Fourteen inches 
wide, 10 inches 
high. Musical 
Menagerie. 
Something new. 
Any child can 
Play a tune. 
Postage, 15c, 























101 So."Main St. 


QOORS AS-REPRESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED |. 


Ive's Mechanical Train, $1.00 


A lar assort t of Ive's Me- 
Chanical and Tlectrical Trains, Best 
train made. Prices up to $20.00. 








Both Phones 345 / 


An ad that appealed to out-of-town customers 
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December 23, 1916 


balanced ad, and one which attracts and holds in- 
terest. Just to glance down through this wealth 
of gift suggestions in pictorial form is to solve 
many a Christmas problem. Although at this writ- 
ing you will have no further use for holiday pub- 
licity until the year 1917, nevertheless here is a 
make-up which may be used to great advantage in 
featuring a general glimpse of your stock. If 
more ads of this kind were used by hardware men, 
people would be enlightened as to the real scope 
of the hardware store. Recollect that Arthur Bris- 
bane said one picture was worth a million words. 
That is his graphic way of saying that pictures 
make mental impressions more quickly than do 
words, and ofttimes more effectively. The human 
race started its pursuit of knowledge with the aid 
of pictures, and we still have the inborn love of 
pictorial representation. So, then, Mr. Reindollar’s 
ad may serve as an inspiration to use more pictures 
in your publicity. This ad carries an attractive 
heading suggestive of the holiday spirit, which 
adds wonderfully to its pulling power. The short 
opening talk is good, and the suggestion to tear 
out the ad for reference excellent. Mr. Reindollar 
did not forget prices in this ad, and our only sug- 
gestion is that they should have been set in bold- 
face type. In a letter to us, accompanying this ad, 
Mr. Reindollar says: “We always read your Pub- 
licity for the Retailer page, and would be glad for 
your criticism on this effort of ours.” Reindollar 
Bros. & Co. have the right idea. They keep in 
touch with modern advertising methods, for they 
realize that after goods are bought well they must 
be sold well if the firm would prosper. 


It Brought Satisfactory Results 


No. 2 (4 cols. x 9 in.). Sam J. House, Jr., presi- 
dent of the House-Bond Hardware Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., sent us this ad, with the comment that 
it brought satisfactory results, especially from out- 
of-town customers. Mr. House asks our opinion of 
the announcement with special reference to the lay- 
out. We like this layout very much, especially the 
headline, extending across the four columns and 
identifying the ad at a glance as a Christmas ap- 
peal. A holiday border of holly leaves and berries 
would have added a touch of Christmas spirit to 
the ad, and in a practical way would have aided 
further in stamping the ad an appeal to the gift 
giver. This border would not have interfered with 
the style of the House-Bond announcements, which 
style is a definite asset to the firm, because the 
_reader picks a House-Bond ad from among other 
ads at a glance. One little suggestion will help 
the headline stand out even more prominently, and 
this is: Set the opening talk in narrower measure 
—say indent it on each side 2 picas, or about % in. 
Some of the cuts print too black, but we think this 
the fault of the newspaper rather than of the cuts, 
but it might be well to ask for deeply etched cuts 
to minimize this trouble. In a letter to us, ac- 
companying this ad, Mr. House says: “You have 
offered us some good suggestions from time to time, 
which we have adopted, and find that they give us 
quite a little help.” We are scrutinizing hardware 
publicity from every angle, with a view to making 
it more productive, and we are extremely glad to 
have evidence from time to time that hardware 
dealers are following us closely in our work. Words 
like Mr. House utters prove that the hardware 
man is alive to the great possibilities of his calling. 


Well Laid Out and Well Written 


No. 3 (4.cols. x 20 in.) P. J. Cummings of the 
Carlisle Hardware Company, North Adams, Mass., 
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re attractive heading suggestive of the Holiday spirit 


sent us this ad, and wants to know what we think 
about it. We are glad to tell him that if the ad 
were advertising our own hardware store we would 
feel pretty well satisfied. Could we say more? The 
layout is wonderfully well done. It has two or three 
little original touches that set it apart from ads 
we have gone over recently. For the benefit of 
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Faay make on clagant gift What @ useful combine- fhe wil apprectats 0 
tion for an outing or @ Scissors Get. . 34 
day's trip inacar. Whate grade ecissors ie 
compact way to carry  sat- Lene 4 cnsen, 
isfying bu The fortu- abe 
nate person that this pe te 
por fh ception ety ng CASSEROLES 
Priced $2.76. 

UNIVERSAL BREAD 
MIXERS 
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Buy him 0 Rowe for 
e 
complete line of all Koda. 
us show you. From 
2c to $7.50, 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
THERMOS BOTTLES 





Anyone can make good 
bread with a Universal. 
The dough {s not touched 


the 
and kneading of the dough 
in three minutes. 
4 loaf size 2.25. 8 loaf eize-$3 
SS 


A CARVING SBT 





eyes upon. From $250 to 
$7.50. 


—_—_—_——___—. 
SEE OUR DISPLAY OF 
MECCANO 


plete line of 
Skates in the 
city. From 80c to 





Best display hereabouts 
of this wonderful steel 
$400. & building toy that makes 
Ska —- ml the most models. We have 

te and Shoe Meccano Outfits from $1.00 
Outfits $5.00. to $10 


The Live Hardware Store 














Carlisle Hardware Co. 


The layout is wonderfully well done 


those who might desire to duplicate this fine set-up 
for their regular advertising, we indicate just 
what these touches are. First, the “spotting” of 
a cut in the top center of the ad—this is the Santa 
Claus cut. By keeping white space on both sides 
of this cut the solid columns are thrown into relief. 
Second, the use of italic Roman capitals for the 
panel heads. Third, the wide spacing on each side 
of the separating column rules. Fourth, the uni- 
form use of 14-pt. Roman type for the reading text. 
The usual reading type of the newspaper is 5% 
or 6 pt., and in the advertising columns 8, 10, and 
less often 12 pt., is the rule; hence the strong punch 
of the 14-pt. size when used for reading matter. 
Another little point is that the panel-separating 
rules do not join the two main vertical rules, as is 
ordinarily done, and this has the effect, as they 





Hardware Age 


say in advertising parlance, of “letting air through 
the ad.” There is no question that this ad was 
read; it makes too good an appeal to the sense of 
sight to be skipped over. The copy is well written, 
aiding materially the appeal of the illustrations by 
making suggestions for the use of each article 
shown. Our only suggestion is that the prices 
should have been set in black-face type. 


Comment on Christmas Publicity Received and Not 
Reproduced 


The campaign that we have waged for the past 
two months in the interest of more and better holi- 
day advertising has not been waged in vain. A 
wealth of material has been sent to us by hardware 
dealers who have harkened to our suggestions and 
put them to practical use in their own advertising. 
Inasmuch as detailed comment and reproductions 
of this material is not now timely, we make here- 
with a general acknowledgment of material re- 
ceived. From nearly every State in the Union has 
come to us the tangible evidence that the hard- 
ware dealer put forth his best advertising effort 
this 1916 holiday season. To those of you who 
sent us this material we extend our sincere thanks. 
It has all been carefully read and filed away against 
the time when you will again appreciate some defi- 
nite help on your Christmas-publicity problem. 


Maryland Firm Always Reads 
“Publicity for the Retailer” 


To the Editor: TANEYTOWN, MD. 


We enclose herewith a copy of the Christmas ad- 
vertisement that we are now running. It is gotten 
up somewhat after the style of one you lately pub- 
lished and recommended in a recent issue. 

We find a good bit of trouble in getting just 
the right size electros, and so generally make the 
best of what we have, even though we cannot al- 
ways group the items as we would like to do. 

We always read your “Publicity for the Retailer” 
page and would be glad for your criticism on this 
effort of ours. Yours very truly, 

REINDOLLAR BROS. & CO., 
H. I. REINDOLLAR, Manager. 


Profits from Good Sugges- 
tions of Hardware Age 


To the Editor: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Enclosed herewith please find copy of an ad we 
had in Sunday’s paper of last week. 

Would be glad to have your opinion of this as to 
the layout. We had very satisfactory results from 
this ad, especially from out-of-town customers. You 
have offered us some good suggestions from time 
to time, which we have adopted, and find that it 
gives us quite a little help. 

Thanking you for past favors, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
HOUSE-BOND HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Sam. J. HousE, JR., Pres. 


EverY EMPLOYEE of the H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany who has been with the company a year or more 
was recently presented with a Christmas greeting 
signed by President T. F. Manville, announcing the 
board of directors’ decision to give a bonus equal to 
10 per cent of the year’s salary. This action was 
prompted by the very satisfactory earnings of the 
company in 1916 and the splendid service rendered by 
the J-M employees. 














an Oblique Cylinder 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Patterns for an oblique cylinder 


HE drawings show two ways of developing the 
patterns for an oblique cylinder. The inclina- 
tion of the cylinder is immaterial as the prin- 

ciple of development does not change. As the lines 
running lengthwise of the cylinder are all of the 
same length then the pattern edge on the ends of 


the pattern are the same and only one end has been 


here developed. 

Draw a line as 7’ 1’ in Fig. 1 equal to the diam- 
eter of the base or end of the cylinder and from 7’ 
and 1’ draw lines at the required inclination of the 
cylinder, as lines 1 1’ and 7 7’. Bisect 7’ 1’ and on 
a perpendicular from 4’ describe the profile. As the 
near half of the cylinder is the same as the far 
half, they being halves that are right and left, a 


half profile will answer the purpose at hand, and it 
can be described from 4’ in a manner similar to K in 
Fig. 3. Space the half profile into a number of 
equal spaces and project the points, at right angles 
to 7’ 1’ to 7’ 1’, and draw lines from the latter points 
that are parallel with the outlines of the cylinder. 
To find or develop the shape of the cylinder, from 
which a stretch-out can be taken, a section is con- 
structed as at N. At right angles to the outlines 
of the cylinder draw a line as 7 1 and measuring 
from 7 1 set off on the elements of the cylinder the 
corresponding half distances through the profile. 
As on the indefinite line 2’ 2 set off from and on 
each side of 7 1 the half distance 2° 2” in the pro- 
file; on the indefinite line 3’ 3, the half distance 
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3° 3” in the profile, etc. Connecting the points with 
a continuous curved line will produce the section or 
true shape of the cylinder, as shown by the shaded 
ellipse N. 

At right angles to the cylinder draw a line and 
on it place the spaces in the section N, beginning at 
the seam line. The spaces in each quarter section 
are of different lengths, but the quarters are the 
same. That is, the spaces in 1 4 are the same as in 
47, and 1 2 is the same as 7 6 and 2 3 is the same 
as 6 5, etc. But 1 2 is different than 2 3 and 2 3 
different than 3 4. Draw indefinite lines through 
the points and at right angles to 1 1, to which 
project the points of corresponding numbers on 7’ 1’. 
As to the line passing through 7, project the point 
7’; to the lines passing through the points 6 project 
the point 6’, ete. Connecting the points thus 
located will produce the net pattern for the end of 
the cylinder as in Fig. 2. The other end of the 
pattern has the same cut, only that the cut on one 
end is concave while the cut on the other end is 
convex. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the second method of develop- 
ing the pattern, in which there is no need to con- 
struct a section of the cylinder and the method is 
slightly more accurate, producing a stretch out that 
is longer. Draw 7 1 in Fig. 3 equal to the diam- 
eter of the profile of the end and from the middle 


A Simple Time Switch 


OR the dealer who wishes to keep his windows 
illuminated for some time after closing, the 
accompanying illustration shows an easy solution of 
the problem. The alarm key is removed from an 
ordinary alarm clock and a small pulley attached. 








A time switch thatwill help the dealer to keep his win- 
dows iliuminated after closing hours. 


To this is fastened a wire or small chain that is’ 
attached to the handle of switch. The alarm is set 
for the time the window lights are to be turned off. 
When the alarm commences the unwinding of the 
spring will open the switch. 


Preparedness 


ANY dealers make the mistake of being un- 

prepared to meet objections which may be ad- 
vanced against the product they sell. They learn 
a set formula of good selling points, but do not go 
still farther and anticipate possible objections not 
covered in that formula. Consequently, when such 
an occasion arises, the dealer is left mentally strand- 
ed and embarrassed—a situation which always re- 
acts against the dealer because the prospect 
immediately jumps to the conclusion that he has put 
his finger on a weak point. Here is a case in point 


reported by an official of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company. 

“A dealer in Ohio called upon a prospect to sell 
him copper steel galvanized siding for a garage. 
The dealer emphasized copper steel’s rust resist- 
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point 4 describe the half profile and from 7 and 1 
draw the outlines of the cylinder. Space the half 
profile into a number of equal spaces and project 
the points at right angles and to the base line 7 1. 
From the points on 7 1 draw indefinite lines that 
are at right angles to the outlines of the cylinder. 
Draw the line a c in Fig. 4 parallel with the cylinder 
and beginning at the point 7 step, with the dividers, 
spaced to the spaces in the half profile K, from line 
to line until the line from 7 in Fig. 3 has again 
been reached. Connect the points thus located on 
the lines, and drawing a line from the second 7, 
parallel with a c, as 7 b, will produce the net pattern. 
This pattern is a little wider than that in Fig. 2, as 
there is not so much space lost in getting the 
stretch out from the circle as from an ellipse, un- 
less the spaces in the ellipse be subdivided and the 
accurate length of each space be separately found, 
which is impractical when only one or two cylinders 
are wanted. 

The pattern in Fig. 2 shows that the seam is 
located on top of the cylinder and in Fig. 4 that the 
seam is located on the under side of the cylinder. 

An interesting thing to know about an oblique 
cylinder is that any cut at right angles to the base 
or bases, end or ends of the cylinder, as A B, is 
always a circle of the same size as the bases, as 
shown by the section M. 


ance, its durability, fireproofness, comparatively 
low cost, ease of handling, etc., and figured that he 
had made a very favorable impression until the 
prospect said: 

“*That’s all true. But here is something I just 
thought of. Won’t a garage of this siding be noisy 
and tin-panny ?’ 

“This objection had never occurred to the dealer. 
He hemmed, hawed and sputtered, giving a perfect 
imitation of a man caught in a trap, whereas, the 
fact of the matter was that the prospect had in 
mind ordinary, thin-gage metal. The dealer need 
only have urged that no man in town with a copper 
steel garage had ever made that complaint. Or he 
could have cited the innumerable makes of automo- 
biles, large and small, with sheet metal bodies. He 
could have shown a sample, using the heavy gage 
argument. As it was, however, he lost the sale. 

“There are many varieties of salesmanship but it 
looks to us as though the best is the one which not 
only emphasizes all the good points but also antici- 
pates and prepares to refute all possible objections.” 


Hard on the Lions 


THE Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon’s keen wit was always 
based on sterling common sense. One day he re- 

marked to one of his sons: 

“Can you tell me the reason why the lions didn’t eat 
Daniel?” . 

“No, sir. Why was it?” 

“Because the most of him was backbone and the rest 
was grit.”—Tit-Bits. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED demands for American-made 
razors caused by the cutting down of importations dur- 
ing the European war has caused a tremendous rush 
of domestic orders to the razor manufacturing concerns 
of this country. To keep step with this sudden increase 
in business the Geneva Cutlery Company, Geneva, N. Y., 
makers of Genco razors, has found it necessary to 
enlarge its plant three times within recent months, 
thereby doubling its former capacity. One entirely 
new and modern building has been erected to house the 
handle making, printing, and honing departments, and 
extensive additions have been made to the forging and 
grinding buildings. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Dec. 21, 1916. 

J OBBERS, we are assured, have bought liberally for 

spring requirements, in such volume as manufac- 
turers have been willing to accept orders for and trade 
is keeping up remarkably well, considering the Christ- 
mas season and customary closing up of a year’s busi- 
ness. The major portion of orders coming in now is of 
mail order character, as traveling salesmen, generally, 
are off the road for the Holidays. 

Jobbers’ stocks seem to be seriously impaired and 
while throughout numerous lines, in different kinds and 
sizes, there are generous quantities in their ware- 
houses, there are spots frequently where merchants are 
entirely out or nearly so and anxious for shipments. 
Some of the large merchants are not shipping more 
than 60 per cent of orders as they come in, because of 
deficiencies which are difficult to replace and there is 
less stress on prices than as to the necessity for re- 
plenishing depleted assortments. It is trite to repeat 
that buyers have become reconciled and accustomed to 
higher prices, cognizant of the greater cost of raw ma- 
terials and labor, yet the business situation is just as 
trying as it has been. There is warrant for believing 
that as manufacturers take inventory and calculate new 
costs of production more advances are reasonably likely 
to follow. 

One manufacturer of a well-known line of mechanics’ 
tools is confirmed in the opinion that a large percentage 
of factories, generally, operating the same number of 
employees as say two years ago, are not getting within 
60 to 75 per cent of what used to be a normal output 
for an equivalent force. Help, both sexes, are more 
indifferent, less tractable, quicker to resent just crit- 
icism for negligence and lack of interest and quite 
commonly won’t work as accustomed to when demands 
were less urgent. If reproved for shortcomings, the 
practice frequently is to ask for their time, put on their 
belongings and march out, feeling assured that it will 
be but a short distance to another position. 

Some of the trunk-line railroads have suggested the 
wisdom of large manufacturers withholding, as much 
as possible, shipments for say two weeks at the pres- 
ent time, during which truce they could clear their 
tracks of long overdue freight, so that on resumption 
with clogged rails relieved and cars emptied embargoes 
could be lifted and much faster time made. 

From reports received by the American Railway As- 
sociation the congestion is being reduced. On Dec. 1 
there was a net freight car shortage of 105,527, com- 
pared with a shortage of 114,908 cars on Nov. 1. The 
net shortage on Sept. 30 was 60,697; on Sept. 1, 19,873, 
while on Aug. 1 last there was an actual net surplus of 
9762 idle cars. 

It is significant that since Jan. 1, 1907, when the 
railroads first began compiling these figures regularly, 
for the period of nearly eight years preceding the mid- 
dle of August, 1916, there has been a continual net sur- 
plusage of cars not in use on American railways, ex- 
cept for about a month in 1909, three months in 1912, 
one month in 1913 and during March, 1916. In 1908 
there was at one time a surplusage of over 413,000 
cars, and at no time during that year were there less 
than 100,000 idle cars. In 1909 the maximum sur- 
plus was 332,513 cars; 1910, 143,000 on Juiy 6, and tn 
1911, on March 15, over 207,000 idle cars. 

This resume is one way of estimating and gaging 
trade development in the U. S. A., especially when it 
is remembered that freight cars owned by the rail- 
roads increased from 1,991,557 on July 1, 1907, to 2,- 
518,855 freight cars on July 1, 1916, or 26% per cent 
more in nine years. 


WirE NAILs.—Merchants handling wire nails have 
plenty of business; much that they do not know what 
to do with. Everybody seems to want nails; one house 
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regretfully turned down an order for 2000 kegs at $3 
base per keg f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire nails, in store, are $3.60, and carted by the jobber, 


$3.65 base per keg. 


Cur? NAILs.—Cut nails are very scarce and hard to 
get. One leading mill is asking $3.50 base per keg, 
carloads f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and $3.55 per keg in less 
than carloads. A nail maker recently secured 1000 tons 
of slabs for nail plate, but at $14 per ton more than 
the preceding purchase which makes a difference of 
70c. per keg in that item alone on the slab end before 
working into sheets and nails. A cut-nail manufacturer 
says that reckoning the increase of wages he is not 
making as much money at $3 to $3.25 per keg f.o.b. 
mill, as when nails were selling at $1.60 to $1.75 base. 
In one instance a mill manager had an opportunity to 
take at regular monthly intervals 1500 empty kegs in 
perfect condition from a large consumer, with iron 
hoops and whole heads, at a saving of 2 to 3c. per keg 
delivered, which price was entirely satisfactory. He 
was unable to accept the proposition because of the dis- 
turbance he was certain it would cause in his own 
labor conditions. 


Cut nails, in store, are $3.60, and carted by the jobber, 


$3.65 base per keg. 


WINDOW GLAss.—New York merchants are selling 
all the glass they can obtain and it is becoming increas- 
ingly hard to accumulate stock. Trade in glass is re- 
markably good for the time of year, but it is hard to 
transact business without merchandise. On one order 
for 50 boxes but four or five boxes could be shipped at 
once, the remainder to be entered on a balance slip and 
shipped later if possible. Merchants giving orders are 
peeved because more of their requirements are not met. 
The shortage of glass is made worse by the lower 
pressure of natural gas, which is more sluggish in cold 
weather than during higher temperatures. In addition 
to this great demands have been made on the natural 
gas supply, which has lowered the pressure. Several 
factories already have been compelled to shut down 
because of lack of fuel. 

No change in prices is looked for until after the 
new year in any event, and prices are as follows: 


AA, picture glass, single thick, is 75 per cent, and AA, 


double thick, 78 per cent discount. 


A, single thick, first three brackets, is 86 per cent, and B, 
single thick, first three brackets, 88 per cent discount. 


All above the first three brackets, A and B quality, single 
thick, is 85 per cent; all above first three brackets, A grade, 
double thick, is 86 per cent, and all larger than first three 
brackets, B quality, double thick, is 874% per cent discount 
from jobbers’ lists. 


All window glass terms are now 30 days net or 1 
per cent discount for cash in 10 days, instead of the 
former 60 days net and 2 per cent for cash in 10 days. 


LINSEED O1L.—Oil crushers seem to be disposed to 
trade for nearby deliveries only and do not care to go 
into distant future deliveries, as, for instance, next 
spring and summer. The present is the dull season at 
best. There is always a curtailment in the output of 
linseed oil whenever the weather is not favorable for 
outside work, and to a certain extent, like climatic 
conditions, materially retard interior work, especially 
in new buildings not yet closed in, and in fact wherever 
paint would not readily dry from any cause. 


Linseed oil, raw, city rane is 95c. in 5 or more bbl, and 


96c. per gal. in less than 5 
State and western oil den ll from 92 to 9%4e. 
according to seller and quantity. 


per gal., 


Rope.—Sisal hemp is something of a mystery. After 
having withdrawn prices for several weeks the Regu- 
ladora Comision, on Dec. 19, offered sisal at about 3c. 
over former recent prices, making it 13%c. per pound, 
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while others speak of it as from %c. to 1c. more. The 
Comision made but one quotation and whether or not 
any sisal was sold at that figure is not clear. Manila 
hemp prices are also higher by about 2c. per pound 
within the past three weeks. Freights are up consid- 
erably and space even at the high rates is hard to get. 
One rope maker says grade C, Manila raw fiber, such 
as goes into bolt rope, is bringing 26c. per pound. The 
still better grades, A and B, for yacht rope are practi- 
cally unobtainable. One of the causes for these prices 
is that the Japanese are using much of the finest fibers 
for weaving into hat bands and various ornamental 
articles for wearables. 

Representative makers are not taking any large 
orders at all, but are handling current business as best 
they can and are not taking any business at all except 
from their own regular trade, doing the best possible to 
protect them. Business is very good and factories have 
obtained all they can take care of and expect to be 
busy during the winter, although some are not running 
to full capacity because of lack of materials and other 
difficulties. 

Manila rope, first grade, is 22c., second grade 21c. and 
third grade 19c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope is, first grade, 17c., and second grade 16%c. 
base per Ib. May 1, 1915, first grade Manila rope was lilc. 
base, as it was May 1, 1914, which shows the increase in 
price since. 

NAVAL STorES.—The market locally is quiet, but there 
is a firmer note in the South. There is a pre-holiday 
absence of interest which is customary and entirely 
seasonable. Primary receipts have been light in south- 
ern centers which has helped to sustain the chief 
markets. Export demand is light. 

Turpentine in yard, is 56c. per gal. 

Rosins are slow, with but a moderate inquiry from domestic 
— manufacturers for the most part being out of the 

Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. 
per bbl., is $6.70, and D grade also $6.70 per bbl. 

Correr Goops.—So far as new demand is concerned 
the market is virtually dead, owing largely or entirely 
to peace propaganda talk. One authority says it looks 
as though there would be considerable resale business 
by consumers, some of whom have offered copper under 
ruling prices with a view to reducing their stock. 


Copper sheets are still 42c base at mill, with an advance 
of 2c. for small lots out of stock, and bare copper wire, 
carloads, mill shipments, 364,@37c. base per Ib. 


FLuTEerRs.—The North Bros. Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., J. H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, 
New York, sales representatives, has revised its prices 
on fluting machines and hand fluters, readjusting them 
in accordance with present costs, effective from Dec. 16. 
The range is approximately from 20 to nearly 50 per 
cent advance over former prices. 

Rops AND REELS.—Prices on fishing rods and reels, 
which were withdrawn on Dec. 1, are being quoted by 
manufacturers only on application. 

FisH Hooxs.—R. Harrison, Bartleet & Co., Redditch, 
England, said to be the largest makers of fish hooks 
anywhere, on Dec. 1, made another advance of 10 per 
cent on their list in addition to the 25 per cent premium 
on list made last July. This, to quote their statement, 
is “owing to being so much understaffed,” adding “we 
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are all behind with our deliveries and can only take 
orders in the precedence with which they arrive.” Well- 
informed sporting goods men here would not be sur- 
prised to see a further advance in the spring, although 
that is only a guess. 


AUTOMOBILE SPECIALTIES—The Columbus Varnish 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, announces that on Jan. 1, 
next, the list prices on 12 items out of the 18 in the 
line of its Peerless automobile specialties, will be ad- 
vanced; the remaining six will be at the same list. The 
trade discounts will be unchanged and the new prices 
will be effective for 1917. The reason given for these 
long-deferred increases are the advances in some of the 
items in principal use in manufacturing these products, 
quoting from a table announced at the National Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ meeting, Dec. 1, as follows: Lin- 
seed oil over 80 per cent, varnish gums over 40 per 
cent, shellac gums over 125 per cent, solvents (turpen- 
tine and naphtha) over 100 per cent, alcohol over 80 
per cent, colors from 100 to 500 per cent and tin cans 
over 50 per cent. The quality of this line, the company 
says, is to be maintained on the same high standard as 
before, and an item of interest to the trade in 1917 will 
be the attractive new lithographed packages. 


CABINET Locks.—The Eagle Lock Company, Terry- 
ville, Conn., and 105 Chambers Street, New York, on 
Dec. 16, withdrew all prices on cabinet locks, both for 
domestic and foreign trade. New quotations will be 
made on request. 

ConbucTor PipeE.—Conductor pipe, corrugated, round 
or square, is now priced by jobbers as follows: Galvan- 
ized steel 60, 10 and 5 per cent; galvanized charcoal 
iron 50 per cent, and copper 15 per cent discount. 

ELBOWS AND SHOES.—Galvanized steel elbows and 
shoes, plain, round and corrugated, all sizes to 6 in., 
are now 70 per cent discount; square, all sizes to 6 in., 
are unchanged at 60 per cent, and copper, all sizes, 
are 25 per cent discount. 

EAVES TROUGH.—Eaves trough prices now from job- 
bers are, on galvanized steel, 70 and 10 per cent; gal- 
vanized charcoal iron 60 per cent, and copper 15 per 
cent discount from list. 

UPHOLSTERERS’ NAILS.—Upholsterers’ nails that in 
normal times have been sold by local jobbers to average 
retail trade at, say, 60 per cent discount and better, are 
now bringing for a given quantity, approximately, $1.10 
to $1.20 for what ordinarily used to cost about 40c. 

STEEL Goops.—Steel goods prices, including forks, 
hoes and rakes, and similar agricultural and garden im- 
plements, which were advanced 10 per cent earlier in 
the month, are well maintained. 

Vises.—The Rock Island Mfg. Company, Rock Island, 

Ill., has advanced prices on its line of vises by from 10 
to 15 per cent, according to the various grades. 
' Lurkin Rute Company.—The Lufkin Rule Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich., has recently made the following 
advances on goods of its manufacture, viz.: Steel board 
rules 10 per cent; measuring tapes, metallic, 15 and 
20 per cent, patent and bend leather cases 10 per cent, 
pocket 20 to 25 per cent, and steel measuring tapes 20 
to 25 per cent discount from list. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Dec. 19, 1916. 


YW ILE the proposals for peace have had a some- 

what depressing effect on the speculative mar- 
ket, the general business situation remains as strong 
and as encouraging as at any time heretofore. The 
banks report a heavy volume of payments, failures are 
few, and there is a tendency toward discount advances 
on enlarging use of money. The change in tempera- 
ture has stopped to some extent the heavier construc- 
tion work, but there is still a heavy absorption of 
building material. Railroads are specifying heavily 
for equipment, and the furnaces, rolling mills, car and 
equipment plants are booked to capacity for practically 


a year to come. The failures in the Chicago district 
during the past week numbered only 15, as against 34 
for the same week of 1915. Those with liabilities over 
$5,000 number 5, as against 10 for the corresponding 
period of last year. In the wholesale houses the heavy 
business is now confined to holiday goods and merchan- 
dise of winter character. Some futures are being 
placed, but in the main retailers seem. to be waiting 
until after inventory before placing any heavy orders. 
The volume of business, however, is very heavy, and 
shortages in many lines are very marked. The short- 
age of freight cars shows little signs of abatement, 
and jobbers are everywhere complaining of inability 
to get merchandise. The latest reports show an actual 
car shortage of 105,527. 
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Orders for builders’ hardware to meet the next sea- 
son’s demand are coming in heavily and dealers are 
facing many shortages in this line. Nails, barb wire 
and staples are slow in delivery, and the situation with 
regard to wire fabrics is acute. There are rumors that 
some of the manufacturers of wire cloth will be forced 
to close their plants soon unless some greater oppor- 
tunity for obtaining raw material presents itself. Some 
jobbers are row withdrawing quotations on wire cloth 
and quoting only on specifications. 

Bicycles are selling heavily for future delivery, and 
a shortage in this line is very apparent just at present. 
Deliveries on tires are slow and prices are expected to 
advance by the first of the year. The advance is ex- 
pected to be in the neighborhood of 15 per cent. No- 
tices are also out for advances in the prices of lawn- 
mowers, but prices are not yet available. Roller 
skates for next season’s delivery are scarce and higher 
prices are almost sure to make their appearance in the 
near future. The rope situation is unchanged, al- 
though there is a tendency on the part of holders of 
Manila fiber to sell more freely of the better grades. 
Freights, however, are rapidly advancing, and further 
advances in the price of rope would prove no surprise. 
Sisal fiber prices have not yet been announced, but are 
sure to be higher when given out. 

In well-informed trade circles it is stated that the 
curtailed demand for copper, forced upon domestic 
consumers by exorbitant prices later on, combined with 
the consumption of the central empires after the war, 
will be sufficient to maintain the price of that metal at 
above 20c. for a long time to come. In this connection 
it is pointed out that most of the standard copper pro- 
ducers’ stocks are selling at reaction levels on a basis 
of 18c. per pound for the metal. 

Zinc ore at Joplin, Mo., has dropped $5 a ton and is 
now selling at $95. The total output for Joplin during 
1916 is estimated at 390,000 tons and is valued at $30,- 
000,000. 

Nearly all makes of wrenches have advanced in price 
from 10 to 15 per cent, and the manufacturers report 
that the shortage of labor and material has put them 
far behind with their orders. 

Black and galvanized sheets have also taken another 
move upward, and jobbers are finding it difficult to 
keep up their stocks. The mills are oversold and the 
demand is still very heavy. 

In the retail stores trade is reported to be the heav- 
jest in years. Holiday goods are moving freely and 
the better grades are outselling the cheaper products. 
Collections are good, from both the wholesale and re- 
tail standpoints. 

BuILDING Paper.—There has been another advance 
of $10 a ton in red rosin sheathing paper. There is a 
heavy shortage in this line and dealers are being urged 
to place orders for their requirements at once. The 
tendency is toward still higher prices in the near fu- 
ture. It is now seiling from jobbing stocks at $78 per 
ton. 

PREPARED ROOFING.—The situation in regard to pre- 
pared roofing is similar to that of building paper. A 
shortage is apparent and deliveries are very uncertain. 
Manufacturers have advanced prices 10c. a square on 
the cheaper grades and 5c. on the better qualities. 

Tacks.—There is a heavy demand for tack plate for 
use in other industries, which is making the manufac- 
ture of tacks unprofitable. This has forced the manu- 
facturers to again advance their finished product. 
Tacks are now quoted at absolute list prices and there 
is no tendency to urge orders. 

SoutperR.—There has been another decline of %c. in 
prices of solder to dealers. In some circles the drop 
is regarded as merely temporary. Chicago warehouses 
are now quoting as follows: 

Guaranteed. half and half solder, 28%4c. per Ib.; commer- 
cial, half and half, 26%c. per Ib.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
24144c. per Ib. 

O1Lts.—The following are the prices for single barrel 
lots of oil, to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Iron bbl., standard white, 150 test, 6%c. per gal.; gasoline, 
17%c. per gal.; machine gasoline, 3lc. per gal.; V.M.P. 
naphtha, 16c. per gal. ; turpentine, 62c. per gal. ; denatured al- 


cohol, 75c. per gal.; w alcohol, $1.10 per gal.; summer 
black oil, 8c. per gal.; winter black oil, 8%4c. per gal. 
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‘l1RES.—There has been no change in the tire situa- 
tion and jobbers are expecting advances in prices of at 
least 15 per cent in the near future. Prices of both 
fabric and crude rubber are higher than in the past and 
the labor is both high and scarce. Dealers are advised 
to place their orders as soon as possible in order to 
insure both price and delivery. 


Rope.—The rope situation is still critical. Holders of 
Manila fiber are selling better grades more freely, but 
the freights are advancing rapidly. Sisal fiber prices 
have not yet been announced, but are sure to be higher. 
Rope manufacturers have based present quotations on 
the predicted advance of 2c. per lb. for sisal, and the 
present prices for both sisal and Manila will probably 
remain as they are until after the first of the year. 


We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: No. 1 
Manila rope, 2244c. per Ib. base; No. 2 Manila, 21\%c.; No, 3 
Manila, 19\%c. No. 1 sisal rope, 17%c. per lb. base; No. 2 
sisal, 17c. 


LANTERN GLOBES.—Lantern globes have advanced 
steadily since early in the fall and jobbers’ quotations 
are now nearly three times as high as those of a year 
ago. 


LOADED SHELLS.—The long expected advance in the 
price of loaded shells has at last been announced. There 
is an apparent shortage of the more common loads and 
deliveries are very slow. The notices were dated Dec. 
14, and call for an advance of 10 per cent. 


WirE NAILs.—Deliveries in wire nails are still the 
prominent feature of the market. The retail dealers 
are carrying light stocks, as are also the majority of 
jobbers. Jobbers have generally placed orders for 
their wants, but are facing great difficulty in getting 
anything resembling prompt shipments. Orders at the 
mills are still piling up in excess of the output, al- 
though many foreign orders are being refused. Prices 
are firmly maintained and jobbers are predicting an- 
other advance after the first of the year. 

We quote to retailers from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 


$3.45 per keg base in small lots, Larger quantities quoted on 
specifications only. 


Cut Naits.—Sales of cut nails for domestic use are 
said to be somewhat lighter, and the demand is con- 
fined. to the South and parts of the West. The foreign 
demand, however, is very heavy and the manufacturers 
could easily sell their entire output to England and 
France. Any advance in the price of wire nails will 
be immediately reflected in the price of cut nails. Prices 
are firm. 

We quote steel cut nails to the retail trade at $3.55 per 


keg base, f.o.b. Chicago, The quotation is for small lots only 
as there are no large sales from this territory. 


BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—No changes in the market 
for barb wire and staples are expected until after the 
first of the year. Dealers and jobbers alike report dif- 
ficulty in getting even a promise of shipment and both 
are facing depleted stocks. The mills are sold up well 
into the coming year, and could easily contract for 
their entire output if they so desired. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that the domestic demand for barb wire 
will be much heavier during 1917 than it has been for 
the past year, and a shortage is freely predicted. 


We quote painted barb wire to retailers, f.0.b. Chicage, in 
less than car lots, $3.60 per 100 Ib.; galvanized, $4.30 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 plain wire, 
$3.35. and galvanized, $4.05 -per 100 Ib. Regular advances 
for the smaller sizes. 


Wire CLotH.—The wire cloth situation is becoming 
more and more acute. The manufacturers apparently 
have nothing to sell and their quotations mean little 
in the way of actual delivery. Unless the raw material 
should become more easily obtainable, it would not be 
surprising if some of the wire cloth plants would be 
forced to close down. Jobbers are begtnning to feei 
the shortage very perceptibly, and in some cases have 
withdrawn all quotations from the market and are 
quoting on specifications only. Dealers who have not 
made provision for their next season’s wants are ad- 
vised to place orders at once. Those who do not will 
in all probability be unable to get stocks when the sea- 
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son opens. Higher prices are said to be almost certain. 
We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Black Galvanized 
Se Due akan Base ae ee $2.00 $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. 
Oe GD oot ates Os cbwicw caked 2.50 2.90 per 100 sq. ft. 
| eS Bre Peer ee 2.95 3.35 per 100 sq. ft. 
SS Sererrerre rr errr ers 3.7 4.25 per 100 sq. ft. 


5 
Prices to dealers, galvanoid, is 12 mesh, $2.50; 14 mesh, 
2.90; 16 mesh, $3.40; 18 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. ft. 


Bars.—The demand for steel bars is still far in ex- 
cess to the output and the mills are reported to be 
sold farther ahead than at any time in the past. The 
local demand is not exceptionally heavy, the bulk of the 
sales being from the mills to manufacturing concerns. 
Prices are firm. 

We quote as follows from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago, 
soft steel bars, 3.60c.: reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; bar iron, 
3.60c. base. 

Nuts AND Bo.ts.—Prices of nuts and bolts remain 
the same as last week and the retail demand is reported 
to be very light. Wholesalers have already placed their 
orders for next season and in most cases are protected 
against any further advances. Retailers have not gen- 
erally purchased their next year’s stock, although some 
orders have been placed during the past few weeks. Un- 
less something unforeseen happens, nuts and bolts are 
sure to go higher as spring approaches, according to 
the jobbers, who are advising retailers to place their 


MINI 


Minneapolis, Dec. 18, 1916. 





EAL winter finally stopped flirting with this lo- 

cality and has decided to settle down and stay. 
Beginning a week ago colder weather and snow have 
been the daily program, the cold being so extreme part 
of the time that few cared to venture out when it was 
not necessary. The last part of the week shoppers be- 
gan to be more in evidence and the stores, from being 
comparatively idle, showed the real approach of Christ- 
mas. Saturday the streets and stores were full, espe- 
cially in the afternoon and evening. It was a buying, 
not a shopping, crowd, and merchants on the average 
were well satisfied with results. There is an inclina- 
tion on the part of the people to spend less than in 
former years, a rather cautious, conservative attitude. 
This is due possibly to the increase in the prices of 
necessities with no corresponding advance in salaries. 
Skilled labor in many lines is commanding more money, 
as this district is contributing its share to the Eastern 
call for this class of workmen, and proprietors of fac- 
tories are compelled to advance to higher wages in 
order to keep their employees. Some factories are pick- 
ing their orders and allow the less profitable to be set 
aside in favor of the better orders. 

Dealers are purchasing for immediate deliveries only 
enough to carry them over inventory. Difficulty re- 
garding delivery is met in many lines, and jobbers 
state the shortage will be more pronounced as the com- 
ing year progresses. 

The car shortage has affected this locality in an- 
other way. Several of the flour mills were compelled 
to shut down because a sufficient number of cars to 
move the finished product were not available. No defi- 
nite time was set for them to reopen, as there seems 
no relief in sight. This has a restrictive influence on 
business in general. Rumors of peace also added their 
effect to the slowing up of trade, but the last few days 
have added remarkably to retail buying. 
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orders as early as possible. Deliveries from the mills 
are very slow and prices are firm. 

We quote to retailers, from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
as follows: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 40, 10 and 5 per 
cent discount. Larger sizes, 40 per cent discount. Carriage 
bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 7% per cent discount; larger 
sizes, 35 per cent discount. Hot pressed nuts, square, $3, and 
hexagon $3 off per 100 Ib. Lag screws, 50 per cent discount. 


LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil prices fluctuated consid- 
erably during the week, moving upward at first, but 
finally dropping a cent below the quotations of last 
week. Manufacturers still insist that higher prices are 
justified by the flax crop situation and blame the 
fluctuations to speculators. They declare that spring 
will disclose the true condition of affairs and insure 
better prices for linseed oil. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old 


process linseed oil, carloads. raw, 93c. per gal.; carloads, 
boiled, 94c. per gal. Smaller lots, 5c. per gal. higher. 


SHEETS.—Jobbers have again advanced the prices of 
sheets to conform with the recent mill advances. The 
mills are overloaded with orders and are not making 
prompt deliveries, while jobbers report comparatively 
light stocks, particularly in the black and galvanized 
grades. 

We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: No. 10 


blue annealed sheets, 4.25c. to 4.50c.; No. 28 black, 4.75c. to 
5e.; No, 28 galvanized, 7c. to 7.25c. 


EAPOLIS 


Wire NaiLts.—No change is noted on wire nails, and 
the call for them is becoming less as winter advances 
and jobs are being completed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks a price of $3.60 per keg 
base, f.0.b. Minneapolis, in small lots, on standard wire nails. 


BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—Prices are firm and stocks 
are not being filled promptly. We quote from local 
jobbers’ stocks as follows: 

Galvanized glidden cattle at $3.11 per 80-rod spool; gal- 
vanized glidden hog at $3.68 per 80-rod spool; black painted 
cattle at $2.99 per 80-rod spool; black painted hog at $3.54 
per 80-rod spool; black annealed smooth wire, No. 9, at $3.50 


per pee lb.; galvanized annealed wire, No. 9, at $4.55 per 
10 ». 


WirE CLoTH.—Still no change in the market has de- 
veloped, the shortage and higher costs having their in- 
fluence to keep prices up. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 12 mesh black painted 
at $1.85 per 100 sq. ft., and galvanized 12 mesh at $2.35 per 
100 sq. ft. 

Rope.—The shortage of raw material has not been 
remedied and prices are firm, although eastern job 
Stocks are being offered. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks to retailers best grade 
Manila 22%c. per lb. base. Sisal, 1714c, per Ib. base. Cot- 
ton, 25c. per Ib. base. 

LINSEED OIL.—The advances of a few weeks ago 
seem to have placed the price where further advances 
would not come as a surprise. 

We quote local jobbers’ prices at 99c. per gal. on boiled oil 
and 98c. per gal. on raw oil in barrel lots. 

TURPENTINE.—Several small advances have been 
made during the past week, bringing the total 2c. 
higher than it was. No prospect for a lower future 
price is an inducement to retailers to buy for future 
needs. 


We quote from local jobbers turpentine in barrel lots at 
63c, per gal. 


BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1916. 
THE retail stores everywhere are reporting good 
holiday business, and the jobbers state that the 
December business will be greatly in excess of that of 
the corresponding month of last year, which estab- 
lished the highest record known. 


The first big snow-storm of the season has made 
plain the fact that certain seasonable lines are en- 
tirely off the market and that supplies in other lines 
are deficient. Some of the retailers scurried through 
the Boston stocks trying to buy wooden snow shovels 
and found there were absolutely none to be had. The 
supply of sleds and skates is limited and lines are much 
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broken. The situation in cutlery, which is naturally 
active during the holidays, is growing steadily worse. 

The retailers, and the jobbers as well, are most of 
them preparing to take stock, and find that the taking 
of an inventory this year presents problems that never 
before existed. The stocks on the shelves have been 
bought at the wide range of prices that have prevailed 
during the past year, and it is a serious question as to 
how these goods should be taken into the inventory. 
The maintenance of the insurance value seems to be 
quite essential; at the same time, those who have large 
stocks realize the effect of taking goods at prevailing 
prices into the inventory when the effect upon the in- 
come tax and the possible effect of future partnership 
settlements are considered. This whole question only 
adds one more burden for the already much harassed 
men in the hardware business. 

Collections in this section are slow, and many men 
who have ordinarily taken prompt discounts are re- 
quiring longer time and some who have taken two to 
three months for settlement are now seeking to give 
notes extending over longer periods. One retailer who 
has given much thought to the collections in his terri- 
tory has discovered that an obscure fact has been play- 
ing a part in the slowness of collections, this effect be- 
ing brought out by the sudden increase in promises to 
pay before Jan. 1. This factor is the tremendous 
growth of the Christmas saving clubs, both in the city 
and country districts of New England. There are sev- 
eral banks that have announced that they are distrib- 
uting one and one-half to two millions apiece during 
the Christmas week to their savings club subscribers, 
and these subscribers are using these funds not alone 
for gift-buying but also in paying for deferred ac- 
counts. 

Bar steel is very scarce in New England, but bar 
iron is plenty. Chain is practically unobtainable in 
some sizes, while in other sizes the dealers are over- 
stocked. Stocks of such goods as cap-screws and set- 
screws are literally shot to pieces. There has been a 
good call for the smaller kinds of electrical equipment 
handled by retailers, but the supplies of these lines are 
very low and delivery is uncertain. 

One of the largest dealers handling Christmas-tree 
decorations states that while his orders were antici- 
pated months ago, only about 60 per cent of the orders 
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have been filled and the cost of these goods is roughly 
25 per cent more than last year. 

Jobbers report that it is practically impossible to 
place contracts for future delivery, not alone for the 
second quarter of next year but for the first quarter. 
In several instances orders placed as usual for delivery 
in the first quarter have been answered by demands 
that delivery be permitted during December, although 
contracts for future delivery will be accepted at a set 
price without right of cancellation and with delivery 
date unspecified. 


Some of the price increases of the past few days have 
been: Cabinet and trunk locks, 10 per cent; hose nozzles, 10 
per cent; ship augers, 10 per cent; mop wringers, 10 per 
cent; crow bars, 10 per cent; standard, square head and 
Truckee wedges, 10 per cent; tree pruners have been advanced 
approximately 50 per cent, and lantern globes have moved up- 
ward 20 per cent, Tinner’s snips and similar tools have 


joined the upward procession with an advance of 10 per cent 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company has just issued an 
announcement that its line of builders’ hardware has 
been advanced 10 per cent. Similar advances have 
gone into effect on Eddy and White Mountain refrig- 
erators. A new list on filters goes into effect Jan. 1 
which will be approximately a 10 per cent advance. 


Manila and sisal rope have been advanced 2c. a Ib. Steel 
goods, Caldwell sash pulleys, bolts and iron rivets have also 
taken a 10 per cent advance. Copper tacks are up 3c. a Ib 
and copper rivets and burrs about 5 per cent. Sheet lead 
and lead pipe have been advanced ic. per lb. Window glass 
has advanced 1 per cent on practically all kinds. We quote 
from jobbers’ stocks: Single B, first three brackets, 89 per 
cent discount; balance of single B, 86 per cent discount; B 
quality, double thickness, 88 per cent discount. 


The Osgood Scale Company has announced a 10 per 
cent advance on its platform and counter scales. Pre- 
pared roofing has taken an advance varying from 5c. 
to 25c. per square on various qualities. Building paper 
is up $9 per ton. Horseshoes are now $6.25 per keg. 
Norway iron has advanced %c. a pound all along the 
line, and is now being sold in the Boston market ac- 
cording to the National Bar Iron Classifications of Ex- 
tras. H. & P. best iron flats, rounds and squares are 
now $3.90 base per 100 lb.; the market on steel bars 
and machine bolts is stationary, with prices firm. Oils 
and paints have been quite stationary for some weeks, 
but prices are very firm and it is thought that further 
advances will take place. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 20, 1916. 

THE opinion is pretty general that peace between 

the Allies and Germany is as far off as ever, but 
a careful, unbiased consideration of the matter leads 
to the belief that a start in the direction of securing 
peace has been made and that something will eventu- 
ally come of it. In fact, there are many predictions 
that the war will certainly end in 1917, and possibly 
early in that year. The immediate effect on the steel 
and allied trades was to cause a halt for three or four 
days in buying negotiations, but this has largely passed 
off and consumers are now apparently as eager as ever 
to place orders with the mills at the best prices, which, 
of course, are abnormally high, and also at the best 
deliveries they can get, which would not be inside of 
four to six months, and on some finished goods much 
longer. 

This week will see the end of holiday buying, and it 
promises to be a terrific week in purchases and certain 
to break all previous records. Local department stores 
say their holiday trade this year is 25 to 50 per cent 
larger than in any previous year in their history. Re- 
tail hardware stores in the downtown district of this 
city have made special displays of hardware goods suit- 
able for holiday gifts, and report very heavy sales. 
‘One leading house states that nearly 50 per cent of its 
sales in the past week were holiday goods, and of the 
higher priced kinds. The demand has been especially 
heavy for electrical goods, such as toasters, electric 


irons, percolators, etc. Buyers are taking the higher 
priced goods, and seem to have plenty of money to 
spend. Two of the large retail hardware dealers in 
this city have been advertising very freely in the daily 
papers and report good results from their advertise- 
ments, some of which were keyed, careful records hav- 
ing been kept, which showed that advertised goods were 
very freely called for. There are two large ice-skating 
rinks in this city, said to be among the finest in the 
country, and hardware dealers are having a good de- 
mand for skates. While prices on skates were higher 
this year than ever before, and deliveries from the 
makers harder to get, the trade has been very heavy 
and for skates that retail from $9 to $12 per pair. 

This is the season when stores handling builders’ 
hardware commence to place orders for spring trade, 
and this is now being done. There are several con- 
cerns in this city making builders’ hardware, and they 
report orders so far in December as being heavier than 
in any same month before. Prices are higher than at 
this time last year, and a general advance in builders’ 
hardware is looked for about Jan. 1. Makers say that 
costs have gone up very much, both for materials and 
labor, and that they must get higher prices for their 
goods. 

One thing that is hurting business in the Pittsburgh 
district is an acute shortage in cars and motive power, 
which is holding up shipments of goods very much, 
and delays of anywhere from two weeks to four weeks 
are common. The railroads are also short of motive 
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power, and manufacturers say that very often they 
have loaded cars standing in their yards for two or 
three days at a time before motive power is furnished 
to haul them out. 


Wire Naits.—The expected advance of 15 to 25c. 
per keg in wire nails has not yet been announced, but 
will no doubt come about Jan. 1 or before. One local 
maker of wire nails has been quoting $3.25, base, per 
keg for some time, and says there is no trouble in get- 
ting $3.15 for as many nails as they care to sell. All 
the hardware jobbers are short of wire nails and have 
been borrowing from each other for some time to help 
out on their orders. Retail stores are getting as high 
as $3.50 up to $3.75 per keg for wire nails for the com- 
mon sizes that are mostly used, and are realizing good 
profits. 

Effective from Monday, Nov. 27, we quote wire nails in 
large lots to jobbers at 33 base; in carload lots to retailers, 
$3.05 to $3.10 base; less than carload lots, $3.25 to $3.35; 

alvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra, shorter than 1 in., 
2.50 extra, 

TirEs.—The selling of tires and other automobile 
supplies is now a very important part of the business 
of up-to-date hardware stores, some or which make 
fine displays of these goods and report heavy sales. 
There has recently been a sharp advance in prices of 
crude rubber, and a material advance in automobile 
tires of 10 to 15 per cent is expected about Jan. 1. The 
stores are laying in as large a supply of tires as pos- 
sible in anticipation of these advances, but nearly all 
the tire makers are back in orders and the stores are 
having trouble in keeping stocks as large and complete 
in sizes as they would like to have them. 


Wire CLoTtH.—There is practically a famine in the 
supply of this material, jobbers’ stocks being very 
light, while manufacturers are sold up for ‘three or 
four months and very much behind in shipments. A 
serious shortage in supply of wire cloth is predicted 
for ‘next spring, and prices are certain to be higher. 


Cut Naits.—The market is very strong and prices 
on cut nails are likely to be advanced on or before Jan. 
1. Mills report the demand heavy from all sections of 
the country, particularly in the South. For prompt 
shipments of cut nails, premiums of 10c. to 15c. per 
keg over regular prices are easily obtainable and are 
being paid right along. 


Effective from Monday, Nov. 27, we quote cut nails at 
$3.05 to $3.10 in carloads and larger lots to jobbers; carloads 
to retailers are $3.10 to $3.15, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days 
net, or 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days, freight added to 


point of delivery. 


REFRIGERATORS.—This is the off-season for selling re- 
frigerators, but several leading hardware stores say 
they have sold a large number this month to be given as 
Christmas presents. A modern refrigerator certainly 
makes an acceptable and useful gift, and the sale of so 
many this month is being commented upon by the hard- 
ware trade as showing the growing tendency to make 
gifts that are useful. Prices on refrigerators are cer- 
tain to be higher when the trade opens up next spring. 


CHAIN.—Makers report that the heavy advance in 
prices of chain, $5 to $10 per ton, made about a week 
ago, are not restricting demand, which is still very 
heavy. The general offices of the Standard Chaia 
Company, First National Bank Building, this city, are 
to be removed to New York on Jan. 1, this concern hav- 
ing been taken over, bag and baggage, by the American 
Chain Company of Bridgeport, Conn. C. M. Power, for 
some years manager of sales of the Standard Chain 
Company, will hold the same position in the American 
Chain Company, with a much larger field,’ and is being 
congratulated by his friends on his appointment. He 
is known all over the country in the hardware trade, 
and numbers his friends by the thousands. Prices in 
effect on chain at this writing are as follows: 

%-in. proof coil chain, 6c. base per lb.; 3/16-in., 10.10c.; 
\Y-in., 7.55¢.; 5/16-in., 6.55¢.; %-in., 6c.; 7/16-in., 5.85c. ; 
and 9/16-in., 5.70c.; % and 11/16-in., 5.60c.; %-in. an 
13/16-in., 5.50c.; % and 15/16-in., 5.40c,; 1-in., 5.30c.; 1 1/16 
to 1%-in., 5.40c. B. B. quality, 3/16 and % in., $1.25 per 100 
lb. over proof coil prices; 5/16 and larger, $1 advance, B. B. 
B. quality, 3/16 and %-in., $1.75 advance over proof coil, 


and 5/16-in. and larger, $1.50 advance. All these prices are 
fob. Pittsburgh. 
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Bars WirE.—The new demand still continues very 
heavy, prices ruling firm and likely to be higher by Jan. 
1 or before. At this writing prices in effect in carloads 
and larger lots are as follows: 


Effective from Monday, Nov. 27, we quote bright basic wire 
in carloads and larger lots to jobbers at $3.05 per 100 lb. ; 
annealed fence wire, 6 to 9, 95; galvanized wire, $3.65; 
galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $3.85; painted barb 
wire, $3.15; polished fence staples, $3.05; cement-coated 
nails, $2.90 base, these prices all being subject to the usual 
advances to the smaller trade, and are all f.o.b., Pittsburgh, 
freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 
per cent off for cash in 10 days. 


Nuts AND Bo.tts.—There have been further advances 
in prices of steel bars, and this is taken to indicate an 
early advance in nuts and bolts. The new demand is 
abnormally heavy, all the makers being back in ship- 
ments six to eight weeks or longer. The shortage in 
labor is holding down output, and cars are hard to ob- 
tain, which interferes very much with shipments. Dis- 
counts are as follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more 
where the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 
100 lb., with terms 30 days net or 1 per cent for cash in 
10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 per cent; small, cut 
thread, 40 and 7% per cent; large, 35 per cent. 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 
per cent; small, cut thread, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; large, 40 
per cent. é 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 5 per 
cent; large, 30 and 5 per cent. Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 per 
cent; with c. p. nuts, 30 and 5 per cent. Lag screws (cone or 
gimlet point), 50 per cent. 

Nuts, h. p. sq. and hex., blank, $2.60 off list, and tapped, 
$2.40 off; nuts, c. p. c. and t. sq., blank, $2.20 off, and tapt b 
$2 off; hex., blank, $2.50 off, and tapped, $2.25 off. mi- 
filished hex. nuts, 60 per cent. Finished and case-hardened 
nuts, 60 per cent. 

~ iter 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45 and 10 per 
cent. 
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THE KAUFFMAN Mrc. CoMPANY, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
has been organized to make automobile accessories and 
will occupy one of the buildings of the Humphreys 
Pipe & Foundry Company. J. G. Morris is president; 
J. S. Kauffman, vice-president and general manager, 
and C. M. Johnson, secretary. 
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Home is where the heart is" 


The@mforts 


of Home 
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HAT does the word ‘‘Home”’ suggest to you 


above all else? 


Most people would answer, ‘“The idea of comfort.” 


Every home, whether a cave or a mansion, is primarily a shelter. This 
is the first purpose it should successfully fulfill. In wintry weather, the 
cold should be excluded and the warmth from the heating system retained 
in the house. 


This cannot be accomplished if the doors fail to close snugly, but permit the entrance 
of chilling draughts. 


A simple way for the home builder to secure weather-tight doors is to hang them on 


Three Stanley Ball-Bearing Butts 


When you supply Butts for a new home, you should empha- 
size this fact to the builder—that three Stanley Butts mean 
increased comfort and save doctor bills. 





HREE Stanley Ball Bearing Butts ing washers eliminate friction and in- 

prevent a door from warping, sag- sure the butts against ,wearing down. 
ging or binding. Doors hung on them With three butts to a door it is not 
work easily and noiselessly. They never necessary to use as large ones as if there 
require oiling and are equipped with were but two. 


patent non-rising pins. The ball-bear- 


T is not a matter of great importance to the 

Stanley Works which of the many different 
types of Stanley Butts is selected by a customer. 
But it is felt that a greater proportion of doors 
should be hung on three Ball-Bearing Butts, as 
this would assure absolute perfection of -service 
and indefinite wear. 


It would be worth your while to make this 
recommendation to your customers. 








NEW BRITAIN, ™* CONN., U.S.A. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


“Korker Kleaner”’ 


The Grace Mfg. Company, 408 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York City, has 
recently placed on the market the 














The “‘Korker Kleaner” in use 
“Korker Kleaner,” a little household 
device intended for use in the appli- 
cation of scouring compound in clean- 
ing carving knives and kitchen cut- 
lery. 

The “Korker Kleaner” consists of 
a neat handle, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, to one end of 
which is attached a disk of tightly 
compressed cork. To use the “Korker 
Kleaner” the cork end is moistened 
in water and dipped in some good 
cleaning powder. Powdered bath brick, 
wood ashes, or any one of the several 
preparations on the market will an- 
swer the purpose. This disk is then 
rubbed over the surface of the article 
to be cleaned. Used with oil and 
emery powder it will clean mechanic’s 
tools; used with steel wool it is said 
to be especially useful in cleaning 
burnt pans or aluminum ware. When 
the handle becomes soiled it can be 
cleaned by rubbing it with fine sand 
paper. The “Korker Kleaner” is 
packed in an attractive carton that 
explains its use. It has been tested 
and approved by the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. The retail price is 10c. 


“Pflueger” Fishing 
Tackle Catalog 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has recently issued a 
handsome new catalog of “Pflueger” 
fishing tackle. An immense variety 
of fishing tackle for every purpose is 
shown in this new book, which con- 
tains 304 pages. In addition to the 
illustrated descriptions of the more 
common kinds of hooks, lines, rods, 
leaders, etc., there are illustrated and 
described a great number of special- 
ties, such as patented baits in exten- 
sive variety, special lines, leaders, 
thinners, spoons, reels and other items 
that go to make up a very compre- 
hensive line of everything needed by 
the angler. Many of the pages are 
printed in colors, and many of the 
illustrations, like those of hooks, are 
shown in actual sizes. The catalog 
measures 6 x 9 in. and is bound in 
very attractive covers printed in col- 
ors. 


” Combination 


Range 


The Indiana Stove Works, Evans- 
ville, Ind., manufactures the “Darling” 
combination gas, coal and wood range. 

The oven of this range is heated by 
radiation. The flames from the top 
of the gas burner are confined to the 
flue behind the front oven plate; the 
flames from the side of the gas burner 
are confined to the flues underneath 
the bottom oven plate. It is said that 
food baked in the oven of the “Dar- 
ling” combination range retains the 
original moisture and juices because 
of this construction. 

A quarter turn of the shaker handle 
operates all three dampers which con- 
trol the oven. To bake with gas it 
is therefore only necessary to operate 
one damper. In order that there be 
no wasted heat and that the heat be 
retained in the oven, asbestos linings 
have been placed in the back of the 
oven and at the-right of it. It is said 
that once the oven is as hot as required 
the gas may be turned either partially 


“¢ Darling 
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The “Darling” combination range 


or entirely off, depending on the kind 
of baking to be done. All the fire 
linings are ventilated. The grate cogs 
have been given a large leverage. 
This allows them to be revolved easily 
and prevents the cogs from slipping. 
The grate bars are built so that a 
very large opening is formed when 
the grate crank is turned to empty 
the ashes. The “Darling” combination 
range may be obtained in a number 
of different styles, ranging from plain 
finish to full nickel finish and with 
all or any of the following extras: 
sanitary white enameled splash back 
for the warming closet, sanitary white 
enameled warming closet door, sani- 
tary white enameled oven door lining, 
white enameled drip pan, gloss pol- 
ished top, glass paneled oven door, and 
“Rutz” patent lighter for natural or 
artificial gas. 
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“King Koaster” 


The Palmyra Mfg. Company, Pal- 
myra, Pa., has recently announced to 
the trade a new all-wood coaster 

















The “King Koaster” 


wagon known as the “King Koaster.” 

It is made of kiln-dried yellow pine 
and oak, and is said to be constructed 
to stand extremely hard usage. It is 
24 in. long, 12 in. wide and has wheels 
5 in. in diameter. It is attractively 
painted in red and gray. 


Copper-Clad Ad-Book 


The Copper-Clad Malleable Range 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has recently 
issued a book of creative advertise- 
ments for Copper-Clad dealers, illus- 
trating and describing what the com- 
pany has termed “The Creative Ad- 
vertising Campaign.” In this cam- 
paign the company has divided a 
seven-column newspaper page into 
sixteen different advertisements of 
varying sizes from 5-in. single column 
to 7%-in. double column space. The 
sixteen advertisements comprise the 
entire campaign, lasting sixteen weeks. 
In direct opposition to a good many 
stove advertisements, the cuts are 
small and neat, the space used is also 
small, and the text has a very unusual 
twist. The story, or narrative, style 
is maintained throughout the series, 
and has already proved to be effective. 
In addition to the campaign of sixteen 
advertisements, many other sugges- 
tions are given for both small and 
large space, in addition to valuable 
hints on the selling of Copper-Clad 
ranges. In the back of the book are 
two pages of reader ads of from two 
to fifteen or more lines, and two pages 
of artistic line cuts. The Copper-Clad 
ad book contains twenty-four pages 
and a fund of unusual and valuable 
advertising information. 


Norcross Wheel Cultivator 


C. S. Norcross & Sons, Bushnell, 
Ill., have recently announced to the 
trade a new garden wheel cultivator 
made in two styles. 

No. 1 is of all metal construction, 
even to the handles. It has a double 
brace, trussed frame that is very com- 
pact and strong and it is well bal- 
anced. Pressure placed on the han- 
dles is directed toward a point mid- 
way between the two points of contact 
so that the cultivator will run steadily. 

This new product is equipped with 
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Is Always Out” 


During the past year many of our dealer friends 
have visited us at our office and factory in Aurora. 
We are always glad to see them and we will be very 
glad to have you visit us any time you are in our 
vicinity. 


Walk Right In The Front Door 


turn to your right and—shake hands with Mr. Wm. 
H. Fitch, our President and General Manager. He 
and Mr. Milton D. Jones, our Secretary-Treasurer and 
Manager of Sales, will be interested in talking busi- 
ness and market conditions. Then Mr. P. L. Hoff- 
man, our Superintendent, will tell you how the R-W 
Trolley Track and Hangers are made, during a trip 
through the plant. 

You will find such a visit interesting and instruc- 
tive—and you will have visited the largest Door 
Hanger Manufacturing Plant in the country. 

Drop in—any time. 
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a wheel cleaner which is operated by 
a wire running to the right-hand grip 
from which the operator engages a 
loop with his forefinger and cleans the 
rim of the wheel while the plow is 
running. 

The No. 1 has three attachments, 
the five-prong Norcross cultivator 
made of extra heavy steel prongs, a 
large shovel and a surface weeding 
knife. Winged nuts are used for all 
adjustments. Because of this feature 
and of the slotted posts on the attach- 
ments, the various tools can be at- 
tached in a very short time. The cul- 
tivator has an 18-in. electric welded 
wheel. It weighs complete 20 lb. 

The No. 2 has all the features of 
the No. 1 except that it has hardwood 
handles, a 16-in. wheel, a slightly 
smaller frame, and is equipped with 
a five-prong Norcross cultivator only. 


“So Ez”’ 
Separators 


Cream 


The Handy Manufacturing Com 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has recently 
placed on the market a little device 
known as the “So Ez” cream sep- 
arator, the purpose of which is to sep- 
arate the cream from the milk in an 
ordinary milk bottle. 

The “So Ez” separator is made of 
metal and rubber and is constructed 

















The illustrations show the use of the 
“So-Ez2”’ cream separator 


and used as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The rubber disc is 
folded and inserted in the mouth of 
the bottle. This opens when it has 
sufficient space. The rod is then pulled 
upward. The sides of the rubber dis: 
come in contact with the sides of the 
milk bottle at a point approximately 
at the dividing line between the cream 
and the milk. This forms a division 
between the two. The hook on the 
rod is placed on the edge of the milk 
bottle, which holds the rubber disc 
tightly in place. The cream can then 
be poured from the top of the bottle. 

The “So Ez” separator is made for 
pint or quart bottles. The retail price 
is 30 cents. 
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At the left 1s the Norcross wheel cultivator No. 2. 


The steel handle design ts 


illustrated at the right 


lcy-Hot Lunch Kit 


The Icy-Hot Bottle Company, 524 
West Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has recently added to its line of 
products a new low-priced lunch kit 

















A new Icy-Hot lunch kit 


designed for school children and shop 
and office employees. 

The kit consists of a pint Icy-Hot 
vacuum bottle and a metal carrying 
case. This container is light and 
durable and is coated with black 
waterproof enamel. The concave 
cover is held by two clamps. This 
prevents the case from becoming 
twisted out of shape. The carrying 
strap is on the top. The bottle is 
securely strapped to the inside of the 
concave lid. The food is placed in a 
receptacle below the bottom. The.cap 
on the bottle, which is used for a 
drinking cup, is nickle-plated. 


“ Willy’s Superior ” Sash 
Weights 


The Superior Foundry Company, 
Watsontown, Pa., has recently placed 
on the market the “Willy’s Superior” 
sash weight. 

One of the features of this weight 
to which the company calls special at- 
tention is the fact that instead of hav- 
ing an eye cast as part of the weight 
it has a %-in. pin that, being round, 
will not cut the cord. All the rough- 
ness has been ground off the sides and 
ends of the weight and the name and 
number of pounds are cast on the side. 











A “Willy’s Superior’ sash weight 


According to the manufacturer the 
price will be no more than that of or- 
dinary sash weights. 


New Continental Tires 


The Continental Rubber Company, 
Erie, Pa., has recently announced to 





the trade two popular priced tires 
known as the “Brigadier” and the 
“Enduro.” 

The “Brigadier” is a four-ply tire 
built with two plies of best Egyp- 
tian fabric around the tire and with 
two extra plies on the tread. The ex- 
tra heavy inner lining is made of a 
high quality rubber. The “Brigadier” 
is made with gray side walls and a 
white, heavy studded tread. 

The “Enduro” has been brought out 
to fill the need for a quality tire of 
lower price. It is built with two 
plies of high-grade Egyptian fabric 
with a very high-grade friction, the 
company states, and has a heavy in- 
ner tube of good quality and a sub- 
stantial diamond studded white tread. 

Another new Continental-Erie prod- 


-uct is the “Enduro” bicycle grip which 


is especially designed to take the 

















Above, the two new Continental tires. 
Below, the new bicycle grip 


place of leather wound or wooden 
grips. It is made of high-grade rub- 
ber reinforced with fabric, and is of 
the same design as a motorcycle grip. 
It can be had in black, red or white. 


THE G. H. Dyer Company, 155 
Brookline Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
has recently increased the size of its 
plant by about 200 per cent. This 
plant is a thoroughly modern one- 
story brick and steel structure. The 
company manufactures oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting apparatus, oxy- 
gen carbon removing outfits, garage 
equipment, motor car specialties, auto- 
mobile pistons in standard and over 
sizes. P. W. Blake, recently a sales 
representative for the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company of New York City, is 
now in charge of the sales department 
of the G. H. Dyer Company. 
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| >) <€@That Old Trade Mark Stands for 
Ya fe “Satisfaction in Hardware” 
FROUTN 
Famous “Ten-Ten” 
Watershed Track 


and Hangers 














No. ** Ten-Ten”™ No. **Ten-Twelve’’ Ad- 
Adjustable In justable, In and Out 
and Out —Up and Down 


ANOTHER INSTANCE OF A-P SUPREMACY 


The “Ten-Ten” door track is bird, ice, snow, dirt, rust, 





rain and weight proof. It is simple in design and strong, The Gigantic Press used for making 
being made from one steel blank without rivets or welds. ae tae ae 2 
Because of the cylindrical wheel tread and watershed Since our first monthly shipment of 55,000 feet of 


j -ty 2 7 Tr No. “Ten-Ten” track, each month has witnessed an 
extension, the tandem type hangers operate with least Soreumn aude we kane Sees ailand. we Tames oar 
possible friction. No service too hard. No door too large capacity to an annual output of over four million feet. 

r J ® 9° e now operate one o the largest power presses in 
or too heavy. The only perfect watershed providing the the world. This wonderful press, especially constructed 
atta] p , oy se tits . under the supervision of our engineers, is built of the 
swingout feature by the frictionless tilting of the hanger highest grade ateel and can produce 1500 feet per hour. 
wheels on the rounded tread of the track. Allows 4% _ It is one of the huge presses behind the “Ten-Ten” 
f : f sas track. This track weighs 2'4 1b. per foot. Compare 

eet swingout on a Q foot opening. it with others. 
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Flashlight Cases 


The Interstate Electric Novelty 
Company, 104-114 South Fourth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 


originated for the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Bureau two display 
cases showing in detail the manufac- 
ture of “Franco Radio” batteries and 
“Franco Gold Medal” flashlights. 

As can be seen by the accompany- 
ing illustration, each separate part 
was marked by means of a numbered 
button corresponding to a descriptive 
chart underneath, which gave com- 
plete information of the various steps 
taken in the manufacture of these 
flashlights and batteries. 

The company states that reproduc- 
tions of these exhibits will shortly be 
available for window display pur. 
poses, and will be loaned to “Franco” 
dealers. 


Pelouze Automatic Iron 


The Pelouze Mfg. Company, 232- 
242 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIL, 
has added to its line of products the 
Pelouze automatic iron. By means 
of its automatic feature the current 
is shut off instantly by tipping the 
iron slightly on its heel. This opera- 
tion releases the attachment plug by 

















The Pelouze automatic electric iron 


making a quick break, thereby pre- 
venting arcing and damage to the 
contacts. To connect the iron with 
the current again the attachment plug 
is simply pushed into place. 

No stand is needed. The iron is 
simply tipped on end, which also auto- 
matically shuts off the current. The 
iron is said to heat rapidly and to 
have a large heat-storing capac- 
ity. The weight of the iron is 6 lb. 
The finish is nickel. The consump- 
tion of electricity is rated at 500 
watts. The price is $4.50. 


Simmons Electrical Sup- 
plies Catalog 


The Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently issued a 
98-page catalog of electrical supplies, 
including electric semi-indirect light- 
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These cases were designed to illustrate the processes used in manufacturing “Franco” 
flashlights and batteries 


ing fixtures, shower lights, drop lights, 
domes, chandeliers, wall brackets, hall 
lights, piano and reading lamps, port- 
ables, etc., incandescent electric lamps, 
combination gas and electric fixtures, 
inverted gas lights, globes, shades and 
mantles, electric lamp socket appli- 
ances such as irons, toasters, coffee 
percolators, grills, etc., electric mo- 
tors, fans, telephones, flashlights, elec- 
tric hand lanterns, battery testers, 
batteries, wiring devices, etc. 


Electric Washer 


The Automatic Electric Washer 
Company, Newton, Iowa, has placed 
on the market the No. 8 Automatic 
electric washer. 

This machine is in reality two com- 
plete washers in one. There are two 
tubs, each with a separate washing 
mechanism with a reversible swinging 
wringer between them. It was devel- 
oped, so the company states, to meet 
the demand for a machine of great ca- 
pacity and high speed. This machine 
can be supplied without motor for op- 
eration by a gasoline engine. This 
style is known as model No. 7. 

















The Automatic electric washer and 


wringer No. 8 
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Hotpoint Tea Kettle 


The Hotpoint Electric Heating 
Company, Ontario, Cal., has recently 
added to its line of lamp socket elec- 
tric appliances a new electric tea 
kettle. 

The heating element of this kettle 

















The Hotpoint electric tea kettle 


is of the submerged type and is situ- 
ated in the bottom of the kettle. 
When in use it is entirely surrounded 
by water and in this way practically 
all the heat generated is utilized in 
heating the water. 

The Hotpoint tea -kettle has a 
capacity of 2% pt. It is made of 
drawn copper, spun into shape. The 
spout is made of white metal. The 
sides of the bail handle are steel; the 
grip is made of ebonized wood. The 
cover can be securely locked on. The 
knob is an integral part of the metal 
cover. The kettle is finished outside 
in highly polished nickel; the inside 
of the kettle is coated with block tin. 
The kettle is provided with fiber feet 
that will not scratch any polished sur- 
face on which they may be placed. 

This new appliance equipped ready 
for use lists at $8. 
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When Business Is More 


Than a “Transaction” 


Ny /fen it’s a steady stream of satisfied customers 
who come back for more. The man who realizes 
that “one transaction does not make a business,” is 
slated for success. He is the man who realizes the 
profit in selling Firestone Tires, the long-time profit 
in good will and the practical day-to-day advantage 
in quick “turn-overs.’ 


For the sale of Firestone Tires is steady the year 
around; more and more motorists are coming, to see 
that Firestones will keep the car in commission in 
all weathers. More and more is there steady call for 
these tires of mileage, regardless of road and season. 


Free Offer: Firestone Cementless Tube Patch Free. 
Also book, ‘‘Mileage Talks,” No. 82. ° 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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From $200 to $60,000 in 
10 Years 


HARLES A. PAINE, who is in 
charge of the automobile acces- 
sory department of the Belcher & 
Loomis Hardware Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., entered the employ of 
that concern in 1911 as a salesman, 
and was made manager of the auto- 
mobile accessory department in 1914. 
‘In 1906 this progressive Rhode Is- 
land hardware concern added about 
$200 worth of automobile accessories 
to its bicycle department in the be- 
lief that the automobile was the com- 

















This automobile accessories catalog issued 

by the Belcher 4 Loomis Hardware Com- 

pany, Providence, R. I., contains 182 

pages of illustrations, prices and descrip- 

tions of modern automobile accessories, 

which are being distributed by this pro- 
gressive concern 


ing conveyance. In one year this 
stock of automobile accessories in- 
creased to about $2,000, or in round 
figures 200 per cent. In 1908 it had 
grown to such proportions that it was 
a big factor in this concern’s busi- 
ness. At the present time the auto- 
mobile accessory stock of Belcher & 
Loomis will run close to $60,000. It 
requires an entire store and basement 
with a surplus stock in the warehouse 
to house it. This concern aims to 
carry a complete stock of automobile 
accessories, and pays particular at- 
tention to tires. It believes in fea- 
turing nationally advertised goods, 
and makes strenuous and appreciated 
endeavor to supply the goods on a 
moment’s notice. 

The Belcher & Loomis Hardware 
Company wholesales, as well as re- 
tails, and travels two salesmen in this 
department. It recognizes two 


classes of trade, first the garage and 
the dealer, 


who it recognizes as 








“wholesale,” and then the consumer, 
who is recognized as “retail” in every 
case. This concern gives no commis- 
sion or perquisites to employees of 
their customers, and prides itself on 
protecting the dealer in the squarest 
way possible. 

The force in the automobile acces- 
sory department consists of twelve 
competent clerks especially trained 
for their work. The company states 
that the retail hardware stores of 
Rhode Island and vicinity are con- 
tinually adding small lines of auto- 
mobile accessories, and feels that the 
continued growth of the sale of auto- 
mobile accessories to hardware stores 
in that district is due largely to the 
persistency of its salesmen, and the 
completeness of the stock. “We feel,” 
said an officer of this concern recently 
to the editor of the HARDWARE AGE, 
“that the automobile accessories de- 
partment is one of our very best, and 
it is our ambition to make it even a 
greater success in the future. We are 
constantly adding new lines, and are 
ever on the alert for new ideas.” 


Harris Oil Sign 


The A. W. Harris Oil Company, 326 
South Water Street, Providence, R. I., 
has recently announced to the trade 
that an attractive new sign made of 
metal will be furnished to dealers in 
Harris oils. This sign is made of iron 
and measures 14 x 20 in. It is litho- 
graphed on both sides in four colors 
and shows a reproduction of a barrel 
of Harris oil on which the words, 
“Harris Oils” are attractively let- 
tered. This sign can be fastened to 
the outside wall by means of screws 
or nails. / 


Imperial Primer 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Company, 
1200 West Harrison Street, Chicago, 
Ill., has recently announced to the 
trade the Imperial primer, which 
sprays a vaporized gasoline into the 
manifold and is said to make starting 
an easy matter no matter how cold 
the motor may be. 


The Imperial primer is a simple, 
easily installed plunger-pump outfit 
that can be mounted on the dash of 
any car. ‘The primer is boited to the 
dash at a convenient point slightly 

















The Imperial primer 


above the top of the manifold and on 
the same side of the dash as the gaso- 
line line. The copper tubing, %-in. 
outside diameter, provided with the 
outfit is connected by means of the 
lower or inlet coupling of the primer 
to the gasoline supply; the upper or 
discharge outlet of the primer is con- 
nected to the manifold. 

Each outfit is packed in a box and 
consists of one priming pump with 
bolts, one 6-ft. coil of %-in outside 
diameter tubing, one compression Tee 
for the gasoline line, one compression 
Tee for the manifold and one compres- 
sion Ell for the manifold. The retail 
price is $5. 





Automobile accessory department of 7 a" ¢ Loomis Hardware Company, Provi- 
ence, R. 
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Backed by 


An Immense 
Advertising 
Campaign 


Full pages and large 
double column ads in 
The Saturday Evening 
Post. 
copy in Collier’s. 


Double column 


We have created the 
demand. Cash in on it. 


Other linings 


BRAKE LINING 


HARDWARE AGE 
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Brake ie” 








That Wears Like lron 


ARDWARE dealers have learned 
that it pays to handle honest brake 
lining—lining which wears to the last 
strand. 
Nothing builds business like SERVICE. 
No other brake lining will give the same 
consistent, long-run service that Ray- 
bestos gives. 








Raybestos is the Pioneer. The original 
asbestos lining. It has been imitated 
and copied more than any other acces- 
sory, but they can’t imitate the quality. 
Each foot of Raybestos edged with 
silver to prevent substitution. 

Avoid the spurious substitute. Sell your 
customers— 


advanced in price. 


Raybestos quality and prices remain the same. 


Write for particulars. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY -_ ~=-_ Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Wrench Set for Overland 


The Walden Mfg. Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has recently placed on the 
market a new set of wrenches for 
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WALDEN - WORCESTER 


N° 75Ser Overtano Car 
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The Walden-Worcester wrench set for the 
Overland car 


Overland cars which the company 
states have been especially designed to 
fit the Model 75 but which will also 
cover the Model 83 satisfactorily. 
This set contains a double socket 
wrench for use on a cylinder head 
bolt which can be used on bolts %-in. 
and 25/32-in. The wrench is 10%-in. 
long. The small sockets can also be 
used on wheel flange nuts and nuts 
connecting the transmission to the dif- 
ferential. There is a double socket L 
wrench, known as No. 752, for use on 
connecting rod bolts. The smaller 
socket may also be used on the follow- 
ing nuts and screws: The rocker arm 
bracket, wrist pin clamp, main bear- 
ing flange and main bearing clamp. 
The larger size, 1 1/16-in,, is used on 
the exhaust and water manifold, lamp 
bracket and propellor shaft and hous- 
ing bolts. The No. 753 is a special 
offset wrench with %-in. socket. It 
fits the following nuts and screws: 
Oil pump, emergency hand brake lever 
sector, cylinder reduction gear case, 
spring clips, exhaust manifold and 
muffler connections, oil filler breather 
pipe, gasoline tank and differential 
cover. A small L wrench known as 
No. 754 has a 7/16-in. socket. It is 
for use on small cap screws on side 
and differential plates. It can also be 
used on some of the body bolts and 
radiator stay rods. The fifth wrench 
is a No. 755 double socket L wrench 
with %-in. and %-in. sockets. The 
smaller socket is for use on a steering 
column bracket nut. The larger socket 
fits the four nuts on the inside of the 
differential. 

The price of this complete set of 
wrenches for the Overland car is 
$2.25. 


“ Mecco” Radiator 
Compound 


A. C. Boggs & Son, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, has recently placed on the mar- 
ket a metallic mineral composition 
known as “Mecco” radiator compound. 
The company states that it does more 
than repair leaks, as it contains im- 
ported minerals that are said to re- 
tard crust or scale formation caused 
by hard water. 

With each dozen cans the company 
includes free 1/6 doz. “Kup-Kan” oil- 





ers. These are specially constructed 
oilers with very large mouths. The 
price of “Mecco” to dealers is $4.25 
per doz. cans, including the 1/6 doz. 
oilers. 


Hemm Cushion Spring 


Hemm Bros., 119 North Main 
Street, Piqua, Ohio, have recently an- 
nounced to the trade the Hemm cush- 
ion spring, which is said to eliminate 
all jerking of the clutch. 

On a car with the clutch inclosed 
the cover over the clutch is first re- 
moved. The clutch is then released 
until it is free and a piece of board 
or similar article placed against the 
clutch pedal and seat to hold the 
clutch in the same position. The 
leather is then lifted on the cone with 
the special tool as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration and _ the 
Hemm cushion spring inserted under 
the leather until the spring is beyond 
the shoulder of the clutch. The Hemm 

















The Hemm cushion spring 


cushion spring is placed between the 
rivets on the clutch, as shown by R 
in the illustration. 


Breather and Oil Filler 
for Ford Cars 


The Bowen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Auburn, N. Y., has recently 
placed on the market a breather and 
oil filler for Ford cars. It is con- 
structed entirely of heavy sheet steel 
stampings. While it is very light, 














The Bowen breather and oil filler for 
Ford cars 


the company states it is at the same 
time extremely strong and cannot be 
broken. There are no bars to rattle 
or jar loose. This point has been 
given special attention, the company 
states, in designing the fastening for 
the cover and also the means of at- 
taching to the motor. This device is of 
good design and is finished in durable 
black enamel. 


Anti-Rattlerand Ventilator 


The W. J. Bailey Company, 401-407 
Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J., man- 
ufactures the “C-B” anti-rattler for 
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Ford cars and other automobiles not 
having wood-angle stops. It can be 
attached in a short time wit three 
small screws. It allows of easy closing 
of the doors without noise. When the 
door is unlatched it springs the door 

















At the left, the “C-B” antt-rattler. The 
other cut is of the Ford car ventilator 


open. It is made of high-grade piano 
wire and guaranteed for the life of 
the car. The price is 20c. 

The company also manufactures a 
ventilator for Ford cars which fits the 
cowl dash model. It can be adjusted 
so as to allow the entrance of either 
a strong or gentle breeze or it can 
-— air tight. The retail price 
is $2. 


Athol and Starrett Vise 
Catalog 


The Athol Machine Company, Athol, 
Mass., has recently published a new 
60-page catalog. A useful feature is 
a little slip which is enclosed with 
each one, giving the various headings 
under which the catalog should be 
filed. In the front part of this new 
catalog the company calls attention 
to the value of displaying vises and 
illustrates and describes a number of 
attractive display stands that are 
loaned to dealers for this purpose. 
Illustrated and described are carpen- 
ters’, combination pipe, hand, machin- 
ists’ bench and oval slide vises, Athol 
taper attachments for vises which 
allow the mechanic to hold in an ordi- 
nary vise any style of taper work, a 
special wrench known as the “Rapid 
Transit,” two types of hand vises, a 
household grindstone, a number of 
iron grindstone frames, an adjustable 
truer for grindstones, a bench grinder 
countershaft, two styles of bench 
grinders, a domestic press for meat 
and fruit and “Wright’s” animal 
tether, which, according to the manu- 
facturer, will prevent horses and other 
animals from becoming entangled in 
the rope by which they are fastened. 
The catalog is well illustrated and 
printed. 


THE GRAND RaAPiIps REFRIGERATOR 
CoMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
recently erected a two-story building, 
70 x 180 ft., as an addition to its por- 
celain plant. This allows the company 
to do all its metal work in one place. 
To facilitate tne handling of raw ma- 
terials this new plant is located on a 
railroad track, so that all raw mate- 
rial enters one end of the factory an 
comes out as the finished produc 
without back-tracking or rehandling 
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GOODRICH 


TRUCK TIRE 
SERVICE POLICY 


—The Service Division of our Truck Tire Department is the most 
efficient and highly specialized organization of its kind in the 
United States. Its policy involves the following factors: 
1. Ample stocks. Your size always on hand. 
2. Complete shop equipment. Hydraulic presses, chain hoists, drill 
presses and other modern mechanical devices. 
3. Intelligent workers. Men trained to use their heads as well as 
their hands, 
4. Prompt and courteous treatment. Appointments by phone. No 
delays. Promises kept. Satisfied customers. 
Test this policy at our nearest service station. tant T: 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires—‘‘Best in the Long Run.’’ 





















Experience 
Leads to 
Another 


POUT 


Iron and steel firms must -have motor trucks a 1% ton Federal in 1913 and recently ordered a 3% ton 
that can, if necessary, handle loads greatly in Federal job to take care of their increasing business. 
excess of normal capacity. Heavy crates, The first Federal lived up to its reputation and that 
awkward shaped construction work, long lengths accounts for. the duplicate order. 
of channel or angle iron, all are liable to be Let us send you the “ Blue Book of Traffic " and point out 
Sound ta your truck’s daily work. for you other Federal successes in your line of business. 
Our traffic experts will welcome the opportunity to 
The J. E. Bolles Iron and Wire Works of Detroit bought work out your haulage problem 





| |THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Dash Light and Illumi- 
nated Clock 


The Rose Mfg. Company, 910 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently 
added to its line of automobile acces- 
sories the “Neverout” combination 
dash light and illuminated clock for 
Ford cars. When this light is turned 





The “Neverout” dash light and illuminated 
clock 


on it illuminates the clock and entire 
dash, as well as the foot pedals, coil 
box, speedometer, etc. The clock dial 
is made with large figures that can be 
read easily from either the front or 
the rear seat. The clock is securely 
attached by means of a clamp on the 
angle iron beneath the windshield, as 
shown in the illustration. 

The current for this light is fur- 
nished by the Ford magneto. It can 
be turned off or on at will, It is sold 
complete, including the wire and bulb 
ready for use. 


Warren Fixture Catalog 


The J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., has re- 
cently issued a handsome new catalog 
of Warren’s standard hardware store 
fixtures. 

As an aid to merchants in choosing 
the correct fixtures this company has 
made up several combinations of cabi- 
nets that can be used collectively or 
separately as desired. For instance, 
the No. 30 combination has a length 
of a little over 25 ft. and is 7 ft. 1% 
in. high. It is composed of three 
cabinets and three bases that can be 
purchased separately. The units com- 
prising this combination may be re- 
arranged or additional units added 
for greater length and height to suit 
any requirements. These various com- 
binations are priced as a whole and 
the various units comprising them are 
illustratéd, described and priced in 
other sections of the catalog. 

The range of fixtures included in 
this catalog covers those for practi- 
cally every display need. 

Illustrated and described are cabi- 
nets with hooks for the display of 
tools such as saws, hammers, squares, 
planes, etc., those with swing panels, 
cabinets with drawers, cabinets with 
open and adjustable shelving for the 
display of miscellaneous hardware, 
house furnishings, such as enamel 





ware, cooking utensils, etc., a special 
paint cabinet with adjustable shelving 
and special insets for use with miscel- 
laneous items in a hardware stock and 
a great variety of others. Of special 
interest are the sub-cabinets which 
this company manufactures. These 
are made with one or two lines of 
drawers and are the same length and 
depth as all the Warren cabinets. 
They are 7 in. high and can be used in 
conjunction with the regular cabinets 
and bases. They are used on top of 
the bases between the bases and other 
cabinets so that, for instance, the 
cabinets with swing panels are ele- 
vated sufficiently to allow the panels 
to swing clear of merchandise that 
may be on the ledge, provided, of 
course, that the merchandise is not 
more than 7 in. high. 

List prices are given which are sub- 
ject to a special discount that can be 
had upon application to the J. D. War- 
ren Mfg. Company. The new catalog 
is beautifully illustrated and is a work 
of authority on hardware display. 


“Howe” Auto Cushion 
Fender 


The Auto Cushion Fender Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has recently 
placed on the market a steel truss 
rubber cushion fender for automo- 
biles. It is made in one model and 
two sizes, 2% and 2 in. in diameter. 

The bumper is of steel channel 








The “Howe” auto cushion fender 


frame construction. It has a rubber 
hose front with 1%-in. air space. 
This cushion is said to absorb the 
shock of the impact. The fender is 
attached to the car with a U clip so 
that no holes need be bored in the 
frame. 

The retail price of the “Howe” 
automobile cushion fender is $15. 


- L. M. Luxoyp, formerly connected 
with the publicity department of the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company, has 
recently been appointed advertising 
manager of the Edward A. Cassidy 
Company, 33 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City, a selling cor- 
poration which markets among other 
articles the “Cassco” engine-driven 
tire pump manufactured by the West 
Side Foundry Company, Troy, N. Y.; 
the “Kimball” ball-bearing automobile 
jack made by F. W. Mann Company, 
Milford, Mass.; the Corning “Cona- 
phore,” the new automobile no-glare 
headlight device made by the Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y.; the 
“G-P” muffler cut-out and the “Long” 
horn, both of which are made by the 
G. Piel Company, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 
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‘“Nitrojector” Display 
Stand 


The Hawthorne Mfg. Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is furnishing 
dealers with an attractive display 
stand for featuring the “Nitrojector 
No. 100,” the latest addition to the 
line of spotlights manufactured by 
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The “Nitrojector” display stand 


this concern. The attractiveness of 
this new display stand can readily 
be seen from the accompanying illus- 
tration. It is given free with an 
order of six “nitrojectors.” 


Goulds Reference Book 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., has recently issued a 
new. book, entitled “Goulds Pumps for 
Every Service,” a reference book on 
pumps for use on the farm, ranch, 
plantation, and in the dairy. This 
book has been prepared, so the com- 
pany states, for the guidance of coun- 
try residents, farmers, ranchmen, 
plantation owners, dairymen, etc., in 
selecting the proper type of pump for 
the various uses for which pumps are 
required in the country. While it 
does not illustrate every type of pump 
manufactured by the Goulds concern, 
it does show those most commonly 
used. In the front part of the book 
several pages are devoted to the points 
to be considered in selecting a pump- 
ing equipment. This includes the 
source of water supply, under which 
heading the various types of wells 
are described; the amount of water 
required, the selection of the system, 
and the manner in which the pump 
is to be operated. The following types 
of pumps are thoroughly covered in 
this new publication: Those for pri- 
vate water supply, drinking purposes, 
fire protection, bath, laundry, kitchen; 
those for irrigation; pumps for han- 
dling milk, cider, vinegar, wines, and 
other liquid-food products; gasoline 
pumps; mechanical milking systems; 
pumps for cattle vacuum-cleaning 
systems; those for filling thresher 
tanks; hydrants for yard service, and 
pump cylinders or working barrels. 
Several data blanks are furnished in 
the back of the book for the use of 
the prospective purchaser in giving 


information required in making rec- , 


ommendations for water supply pump, 
ram or irrigation pump installations. 
The new booklet contains 48 pages. 
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Be Prepared 


Automobile owners realize that 
a set of reliable screw cutting 
tools adapted to their car is al- 
most as necessary as an extra 
tire or spark plug. Threads will 
become jammed, mashed or 
stripped. It’s unavoidable. The 


right tap or die remedies the 
trouble in a jiffy. 





Automobile Screw 
Plates in Leather Rolls 


No. 1470 Assortment will fill this want. 
It takes up little space and is an invalu- 
able addition to every repair kit. Garage 
men will find it a great convenience when 
out on repair trips. It contains stock and 
dies, threading 4% to % inch, S. A. E. 
(formerly A. L. A. M.) Standard Bolts 
and Nuts. This assortment is a small, 
compact, leather roll. 


Those dealers who have stocked and 
sold Lightning tap and dies have found 
them quick sellers with a good margin of 
profit. We guarantee them to the limit. 
Write today for particulars. 


Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation 


Wells Brothers Company Division 
Wiley & Russell Mfg. Company Division 
A. J. Smart Mfg. Company Division 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 


New York, 28 Warren St. Chicago, 13 So. Clinton St. 
Philadelphia, 38 No. 6th St. London, 149 Queen 
Victoria St. In Canada, Wells Brothers Company of 
Canada, Limited, Gait, Ontario. 
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Making Oil 
Measure Itself 


When oil must pay a profit it 


must be handled right. Too often 
oil loss is discovered only at inven- 
tory time—then too late to do any 
good. 

Oil “loses” itself in many ways. 
Generous measure, spillage, leak- 
age, evaporation and “oil barrel” 
waste all eat up good profits. Be- 
sides, old-time methods of handling 


mean oily premises—slip-shod 
“guess-work’”’ methods. 
All of this is done away with 


when paint oils are kept in 


BOWSER 


Safe Oil Sense 
Systems 


Air can’t play across the oil. Formation 
of “foots” and “fats” reduced to the abso- 
lute minimum. No evaporation, absorption 
or congelation. No muss 
handling. Oil is measured and checked as 
sold. No “mistakes”—no lost profits. 

For thirty years Bowser has been solving 


or .loss in 


You need a Bowser 
system in your establishment. Ask Bowser 
to tell you about it and of the concerns that 


oil storage problems. 


are Bowser-equipped. Costs nothing to find 
out. Saves money. 
Write today. A Bowser System compels 


profit-making efficiency 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


Engineers, Manufacturers and Original Patentees of Ow 
Handling Devices. 


Fort Wayne, Indian 


Sales Offices in All Cen Representatives Everywhere 
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STETTLER, ALTA.—The Hansen-Nelson Hardware Com- 
any, successor to the Skinner Hardware, Ltd., requests cata- 
ogs on bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, ynamite, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


HAVELOC#%, ONT.—H. F. G. Dreyer has bought the stock 
of automobil« accessories, mechanics tools, shelf hardware, 
cutlery, etc., of George Phillips & Son, and added a stock of 
toys and china. Catalogs requested covering shelf hardware 
and cutlery. 

FOREST CITY, ARK.—The McDaniel-Kirkpatrick Hard- 
ware Company has commenced the erection of a new buildin, 
on East Jackson Street, to be completed about Feb. 1, 1917. 

Catalogs requested on Ford automobiles. 

BLUFFTON, IND.—The Bluffton Hardware & Implement 
Company, composed of John Aschelman, John Isch and Wil- 
liam Fletcher, has purchased the stock of the Bluffton Hard- 
ware Company, and consolidated the stock with its own. 
Catalogs requested on shovels, spades, axes, hatchets and 
hammers. 

PRINCETON, IND.—Clarence Epperson and William R. 
Knowles have bought the Princeton Hardware Company store. 
The former owners, J. H. Guthrie and H. M. Morgan, have 
retired. The stock will consist of the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dog collars, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. 

ARLINGTON, IOWA.—Jewell, Moyer & Handy have dis- 
wens of their stock of implements, buggies, wagons and 
eavy hardware to George C. Clough, 

CANTRIL, IOWA.—A. J. Wells has purchased a half inter- 
est in the hardware store of John Cretcher, and the firm will 
be known after Jan, 1, 1917, as Cretcher & Wells. 

CONRAD, IOWA.—The Conrad Implement Company has 
succeeded Christian Meyer. The new firm will deal in belt- 
ing and packing, cream separators, gasoline engines, lubri- 
cating oils, pumps, washing machines and heavy farm im- 
plements. 

CRESTON, IOWA.—The Thomas Hardware Company, 
which recently sold out its hardware business at Kent, lowa, 
has arranged to re-enter business here under the same firm 
name. The stock of John A. Malloy has been purchased 
by the concern, which requests catalogs on a general linee 
of hardware, stoves, wire, pumps, refrigerators, cutlery, sil- 
ver and flat ware, gasoline engines, power washers, paints, 
etc. 

DES MOINES, IOWA.—wW. A. Spurrier, Jr., & Co. are pur- 
chasers of the stock, furniture and fixtures of the C. C. 
King Hardware Company, which contemplates re-entering the 
hardware business in the near future. 

DES MOINES, IOWA.—The Baker-Darnes Hardware Com- 
pany has commenced business at 3205 Southwest Ninth 
Street, where a complete stock of the following will be car- 
ried: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, cutlery, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lime and cement, lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and 

lass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, shelf 
ardware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games and washing 
machines. 

DYSART, IOWA.—The Dysart Hardware Company has 
purchased a building on Main Street, to which an addition 
will be built, and where the firm will conduct its hardware 
business. 

MINBURN, IOWA.—The Minburn Hardware & Furniture 
Company has bought the stock of bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, 
etc., of Weddle & Son. 

STUART, IOWA.—The new store of D. W. Pote & Son is 
nearing completion and will shortly be occupied with a stock 
of hardware, stoves, pumps and plumbing material. 

WOODWARD, IOWA.—F. S. Flickinger has disposed of his 
hardware stock to Vail & Newman, who have added a line of 
electrical supplies. 

BRANDENBURG, KY.—The Willett Hardware Company, 

Inc., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,500. 
The incorporators are J. R. Willett, R. P. Hagan, S. L. Mor- 
gan, J. R. Dink and Elisha Ashcraft. The company will deal 
in the following lines, on which catalogs are requested: Au- 
tomobile accessories, baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, crockery and 
lassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
urniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
ines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
‘arm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime 
and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, 
games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

STILWELL, KAN.—J. W. Tredway has bought the stock 
of W. M. Moon and added a line of furniture, paints, auto- 
mobile supplies, implements, etc. 

LAWRENCE, MASS.—The Doyle Hardware Company has 
commenced business at 43 Hampshire Street, dealing in au- 
tomobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
sporting goods, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, etc. 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


WESTFIELD, MASS.—Frank S. Hamilton and William E. 


Atwater have formed a partnership under the name of 
Hamilton &. Atwater and will conduct both a_ wholesale and 
retail business. Mr. Hamilton has been in the hardware busi- 
ness for over 30 years. 


FLINT, MICH.—Frederick J. Cook, who has been in the 
hardware business for 20 years at Fowlerville, Mich., 
opened a store at 417 Asylum Street. His stock will con- 
sist of the following lines, on which catalogs are requested: 
Automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, Lenard paper, cutlery, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
—— roofing, ranges and cook stoves, ee shelf 

ardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


STANTON, MICH.—Delos F. Baker has retired from the 
Stanton Hardware Company. The two remaining ners, 
Elmer S. Stebbins and James W. Phillips will continue the 
business without any change in the firm name. 


DONNELLY, MINN —J. E. Peterson will erect a new fire- 
proof building. 


ALEXANDRIA, NEB.—Earl R. Gaffney is now manager 
of H. N. Friesen & Co. 4 


ASHLAND, NEB.—R. W. Fisk has opened a store here, 
and will deal in belting and packing, cream separators, lubri- 
cating oils, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, lubri- 
cating ,oils, wagons and buggies. Catalggs requested .on 
motor trucks and automobiles. ‘ 

HOMER, NEB.—Kettler & Probst havé” purchased the 
building they now occupy, and request catalogs-on gasoline 
engines ‘and a line of 10-cent goods. { 

STROMSBURG, NEB.—The Rystrom Implement Company 
will erect a ‘new building, 47 x 150 ft., to be ready for occu- 
pancy about Feb. 1, 1917. Catalogs requested covering auto- 
mobile accessories, belting and packing, buggy whips, cream 
separators, furnaces, gasoline engines, heavy farm imple- 
ments, lubricating oils, pumps, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 4 

ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y.—The B. P.' Thomson Company 
has purchased a building on James Street, and after exten- 
sive on will occupy it as a hardware store, with a 
stock of the following: Bathroom fixtures, belting and ck- 
ing, builders’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, dog collars, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, harness, heating stoves, lubricating. oils, mechanics’ 
tools, plumbing department, prepared roofing, ‘pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop and washing magehines. Catalogs 
requested. } : 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—The Forsyth Hardware Com- 
pany has been bought by R. E. Dalton and G. G. Tucker, and 
the new firm will continue the business under the name of 
the Dalton-Tucker Hardware Company. A stock of general 
hardware, automobile accessories, sporting goods, builders’ 
hardware, etc., will be carried, on which catalogs are 
requested. 

BISMARCK, N. D.—The Lomas Hardware Company has 
been incorporated by W. P. Lomas, D. . Lomas and L. F. 
Rapp. The capital stock is $25,000. Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, cut- 
ate mechanics’ tools, etc., will comprise the company’s 
stock. 

GREENSPRING, OHIO.—Kanney, Van Natta & Sheidler 
have disposed of their hardware and implement stock to A. 
R. Kanney. 

MARION, S. D.—Martin Schaefer has bought the hardware 
and implement stock of D. E, Eveling, and requests catalogs 
on hardware. 

, WAKONDA, S. D.—Raymond Rasmussen has _ recentl 
urchased an interest in the hardware firm of Rasmussen 
kke, and the name has been changed to Rasmussen, Lokke 
& Co. 

FORT STOCKTON, TEX.—J. M. Rodgers & Son_ have 
bought the stock of automobile accessories, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, cutlery, fishing tackle, hammocks 
and tents, heavy hardware, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, refrigerators, shelf hardware and silver- 
ware of Odom & Reoney. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Danner Bros. Company, doing both 
a wholesale and retail business, has moved to 318 West 
Broad Street. 

BECKLEY, W. VA.—J. G. Foster, formerly connected with 
the Beckley Hardware & Supply Company, has opened a store 
on Main Street. He will deal in the following: Automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cutlery, dog collars, harness, nepting: stoves, heavy farm 
implements, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines, Catalogs 
requested on paints, stoves and ranges, automobile supplies, 
wagons, buggies, etc. 

FOREST JUNCTION, WIS.—The hardware store of Edward 
Cc. Plank has been sold to Frederick W. Alten. The new 
owner requests catalogs on the following: Automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and pack- 
ing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cutlery, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop and washing 
machines. 

RICE LAKE, WIS.—Herman Kanter has bought an_inter- 
est in the Edward Liebly hardware store, and after Jan. 1, 
1917, the firm will be known as Liebly & Kanter. Catalogs 
requested on general hardware. 




















